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CHAPTER VIII. FLITTING. 


Marian Asuurst dearly loved her home. 
To her concentrative and self-contained 
nature, local associations were peculiarly 
precious; the place in which she had lived 
the life so essentially her own was very 
dear. The shabby old house, though she 
perfectly understood its shabbiness, and 
would have prized the power of renovating 
and adorning it as thoroughly as any petite 
maitresse would have prized the power of 
adorning her bijou residence with all the 
prettiness of modern upholstery, was a 
shrine in her eyes. Base and unbeantifal, 
but sacred, the place in which her father 
had dutifully and patiently passed his la- 
| borious life—had it not been wasted ? the 
| proud discontented spirit asked itself many 
|a time, but found no voice to answer 
“no.” She had often pictured to her 
fancy what the house might have been made, 
if there had but been money to make it 
anything with, money to do anything with ; 
if only they had not always been so help- 
less, so burthened with the especially pain- 
ful load of genteel poverty. She had ex- 
ercised her womanly ingenuity, put forth 
her womanly tastes, so far as she could, 
and the house was better than might have 
been expected under all the circumstances ; 
but ingenuity and taste, which double the 
effect of money when united to that useful 
agency, are not of much avail without it, 
and will not supply curtains and carpet, 
paint, varnishing, and general upholstery. 
There was not a superfluous ornament, and 
there were many in the drawing-rooms at 
Woolgreaves, very offensive to her instinc- 














ee gy correct Sahe--wahees price would 
not have materially altered the aspect 
of Marian Ashurst’s home, as she had 
recognised with much secret bitterness 
of spirit, on her first visit to the 
Creswells. She would have made the 
old house pretty and pleasant, if she 
could, especially while he lived, to whom 
its prettiness and pleasantness might have 
brought refreshment of spirit, and a little 
cheerfulness in the surroundings of his toil- 
some life; but she loved it, notwithstand- 
ing its dulness and its frigid shabbiness, 
and the prospect of being obliged to leave 
it gave her exquisite pain. Marian was 
surprised when she discovered that her 
feelings on this point were keener than 
those of her mother. She had anticipated, 
with shrinking and reluctance of whose 
intensity she felt ashamed, the difficulty 
she should experience when that last worst 
necessity must arise, when her mother 
must leave the home of so many years, and 
the scene of her tranquil happiness. Mrs. 
Ashurst had been a very happy woman, 
notwithstanding her delicate health, and the 
difficulties it had brought upon the little 
household. In the first place, she was 
naturally of a placid temperament. In the 
second, her husband told her as little as 
possible of the constantly pressing, hope- 
lessly inextricable, trouble of his life. And 
lastly, Mrs. Ashurst’s inexperience pre- 
vented her realising danger in the future, 
from any source except that one whence it 
had actually come, fallen in its fullest, 
most fatal might—the sickness and death of 
her husband. When that tremendous blow 
fell upon her, it stunned the widow. She | 
could not grieve, she could not care about 
anything else. She was not a woman of 
an imaginative turn of mind; feeling had 
always been powerful and deep in her, but 
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| fancy had never been active, so that when 
the one awful and overwhelming fact 
existed, it was quite enough for her, 
it swamped everything else, it needed not 
to bring up any reinforcements to her dis- 
comfiture. She was ready to go anywhere, 
with Marian, to do anything which Marian 
advised, or directed. The old house was 
to be left, a new home was to be sought 
for. A stranger was coming to be the 
master where her husband’s firm but 
gentle rule had made itself loved, re- 
spected, and obeyed, for so long; a stranger 
was to sit in her husband’s seat, and move 
about the house where his step and his 
voice were heard no more, listened for 
no longer, not even now, in the first con- 
fused moments of waking after the blessed 
oblivion of sleep. And in that awful fact 
all was included. 
| Poor Mrs. Ashurst cared little for the 

linen and the china now. Whether they 
should be packed up and removed to the 
humble lodgings which were to be the next 
home of herself and her daughter, or whether 
Mr. Ashurst’s successor should be asked to 
take them at a valuation, were points which 
she left to Marian’s decision. She had not 
any interest in anything of the kind now. 
It was time that Marian’s mind should be 
made up on these and other matters; and 
the girl, notwithstanding her premature 
gravity and her habit of decision, found 
her task difficult, in fact and sentiment. 
Her mother was painfully quiescent, hope- 
lessly resigned. In every word and look 
she expressed plainly that life had come to 
a standstill for her, that she could no longer 
feel any interest or take any active part 
in its conduct; and thus she depressed 
Marian very much, who had her own sense 
of impending disappointment and impera- 
tive effort, in addition to their common 
sorrow, to struggle against. 

Mrs, Ashurst and her daughter had seen 
a good deal of the family at Woolgreaves, 
since the day on which Marian’s cherished 
belief in the value and delight of wealth 
had been strengthened by that visit to the 
splendid dwelling of her father’s old friend. 
The young ladies had quite “taken, to” 
Mrs. Ashurst, and Mrs. Ashurst had almost 
“taken to” them. They came into Helm- 
ingham frequently, and never without 
bringing welcome contributions from the 
large and lavishly kept gardens at Wool- 
greaves. They tried, in many girlish and 


unskilful ways, to be intimate with Ma- 
rian; but they felt they did not succeed, 
and only their perception of their uncle’s 








wishes prevented their giving up the 
effort. Marian was very civil, very much 
obliged for their kindness and attention ; 
but un-cordial, “un-get-at-able,” Maud 
Creswell aptly described it. 

The condition of Mr. Ashurst’s affairs 


insurance of his life; 
trifling sums due to him, which the debtors 


immediate application made to them by 
Mr. Creswell, who interfered as actively as 


almost equally painful effort of immediate 
exertion to earn their own living, with 
management. Yes, that was the qualifica- 
tion, which Marian understood thoronghly, 
understood to mean daily and hourly self- 
denial, watchfulness, and calculation, and 
more and worse than that—the termination 
on her part of the hope of preventing her 
mother’s missing the material comforts, 
which had been procured and preserved for 


had never been permitted to comprehend. 
The old house had been shabby and 
poor, but it had been comfortable. It had 


there was no vulgarity in its meagreness. 
But the only order of lodgings to which 
her mother and she could venture to aspire 
was that which invariably combines the 
absence of space and of cleanliness with the 
presence of tawdriness and discomfort. And 
this must last until Walter should be able 
to rescue them from it. She could not 
suffice to that rescue herself, but he would. 
He must succeed! Had he not every 
quality, every facility, and the strongest of 
motives ? She felt this—that, in her case, 
the strongest motive would have been the 
desire for success, per se; but in his the 
strongest was his love of her. She recog- 
nised this, she knew this, she admired it 
in an abstract kind of way; when her 
heart was sufficiently disengaged from 
pressing care to find a moment for any 
kind of joy, she rejoiced in it; but she 
knew she could not imitate it—that was 
not in her. She had not much experience 
of herself yet, and the process of self- 
analysis was not habitual to her; but she 
felt instinctively that the feebler, more 
selfish instincts of love were hers, its noble 


lover's. 








had not proved to be quite so deplorable as | 
had been supposed. There was a small | 
there were a few | 
made haste to pay, owing, indeed, to the | 
unostetitatiously on behalf of the bereaved | 


woman ; altogether a little sum remained, | 
which would keep them above want, or the | 


influences, its profounder motives, her | 


It was, then, to him she had to look, in | 
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her, by a struggle whose weariness she || 


given them space and cleanliness, and | 
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him she had to trust, for the rescue that 
was to come in time. In how much time ? 
In how little? Ah, there was the ever- 
present, ever-pressing question, and Marian 
brought to its perpetual repetition all the 
importance, all the unreasonable measure- 
ment of time, all the ignorance of its ex- 
ceeding brevity and insignificance, insepa- 
rable from her youth. 

She had nearly completed the prepara- 
tions for departure from the old home; 
the few possessions left her and her mother 
were ready for removal; a lodging in the 
village had been engaged, and the last few 
days were dragging themselves heavily over 
the heads of Mrs. Ashurst and Marian, 
where Mr. Creswell, having returned to 
Woolgreaves after a short absence, came to 
see them. 

Mrs. Ashurst was walking in the ne- 
glected garden, aud had reached the far 
end of the little extent, when Mr. Creswell | 
arrived at the open door of the house. A 
woman servant, stolid and sturdy, was 
passing through the red-tiled square hall. 

“Ts Miss Ashurst in ?” asked the visitor. 
“Mrs. Ashurst is in the garden I see— 
don’t disturb her.” 

Marian, who had heard the voice, an- 
swered Mr. Creswell’s question by appear- 
ing on the threshold of the room which had 
been her father’s study, and which since 
his death her mother and she had made 
their sitting-room. She looked weary; 
the too bright colour which fatigue brings 
to some faces was on hers, and her eyelids 
were red and heavy ; her black dress, which 
had the limp ungraceful Iustreless look of 
mourning attire too long unrenewed, hung 
on her fine upright figure, after a fashion 
which told how little the girl cared how 
she looked, and the hand she first held 
out to Mr. Creswell, and then drew back 
with a faint smile, was covered with dusi. 

*“T can’t shake hands,” she said, “I 
have been tying up the last bundles of 
books and ‘papers, and my hands are dis- 
graceful. Come in here, Mr. Creswell; I 


He followed her into the study, and took 
the seat she pointed out, while she placed 
herself on a pile of folios which lay on the 
floor in front of the low wide window. 
Marian laid her arm upon the window sill, 
and leaned her head back against one of 
the scanty frayed curtains. Her eyes closed 
for a moment, and a slight shudder passed 


over her. 








“You are very tired, Miss Ashurst, quite 
worn out,”’ said Mr. Creswell; “ you have | 


been doing too much—packing all those 
books I suppose.” 

“ Yes,” said Marian, “I looked to that 
myself, and, indeed, there was nobody else 
to do it. But it is tiring work, and dirty,” 
—she struck her hands together, and shook 
her dress, so that a shower of dust fell 
from it—‘and sad work besides. You | 
know, Mr. Creswell,” here her face softened 
suddenly, and her voice fell—“ how much | 
my father loved his books. It is not easy 
to say good-bye to them; it is like a faint 
echo, strong enough to pain one though, of 
the good-bye to himself.” 

“ But oe ie are you obliged to say good- 
bye to them ?” asked Mr. Creswell, with | 
genuine anxiety and compassion. 

“ What could we do with them?” said 
Marian; “there’s no place to keep them. | 
We must have taken another room spe- 
cially for them, if we took them to our | 
lodgings, and there’s no one to buy them | 
here. So we are going to send them to 
London to be sold; I suppose they will 
bring a very small sum indeed—nothing, | 
perhaps, when the expenses are paid. But 
it is our only means of disposing of them. 
So I have been dusting and sorting and 
arranging them all day, and I am tired and 
dusty and sick—sick at heart.” 

Marian leaned her head on the arm || 
which lay on the window sill, and looked | 
very forlorn. She also looked very pretty, | 
and Mr. Creswell thought so. This softened 
mood, so unusual to her, became her, and 
the little touch of confidence in her manner, 
equally unusual, flattered him. He felt an 
odd sort of difficulty in speaking to her. | 
To this young girl, his old friend’s orphan | 
child, one to whom he intended so kindly, 
towards whom his position was so entirely | 
one of patronage; not in any offensive || 
sense, of course, but still of patronage. 

“I—I never thought of this,” he said, 
hesitatingly; “I ought to have remem- | 
bered it, of course; no doubt the books || 
must be a difficulty to you, a difficulty to | 
keep, and a harder one to part with. But, | 
bless me, my dear Miss Ashurst, you say || 
there is no one here to buy them. You | 
did not remember me? Why did you not 
remember me? Of course I will buy them. 
I shall be only too delighted to buy them, | 
to have the books my good friend loved so || 
much—of course I shall.” 

“JT had seen your library at Wool- 
greaves,” said Marian, replying to Mr. 
Creswell’s first impetuous question, “ and 
I could not suppose you wanted more books, 
or such shabby ones as these.” 
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‘You judge of books like a lady, then, 
though you were your father’s companion 
as well as his pet,” said Mr. Creswell, 
smiling. ‘“ Those shabby books are, many 
of them, much more valuable than my 
well-dressed shelf-fillers. And even if they 
were not, I should prize them for the same 
reason that you do, and almost as much— 
yes, Miss Ashurst, almost as much. Men 
are awkward about saying such things, but 
I may tell his daughter that but for James 
Ashurst I never should have known the 
value of books—in other than a commercial 
sense, I mean.” 

“T don’t know what they are worth,” 
said Marian, “ but if you will find out, and 
buy them, my mother and I will be very 
thankful. I know it will be a great relief 
to her to think of them at Woolgreaves, 
and all together. She has fretted more 
about my father’s books being dispersed, 
and going into the hands of strangers, than 
about any other secondary cause of sorrow. 
The other things she takes quietly enough.” 

The widow could be seen from the 
window by them both, as she pursued her 
monotonous walk in the garden, with her 
head bowed down and her figure so ex- 
pressive of feebleness. 

“Does she?” said Mr. Creswell. “I 
am very glad to hear that. Then”—and 
here Mr. Creswell gave a little sigh of 
relief—“ we will look upon the matter of 
the books as arranged, and to-morrow I 
will send for them. Give yourself no 
further trouble about them. Fletcher shall 
settle it all.” 

“You will have them valued ?” Marian 
asked, with business-like seriousness. 

“Certainly,” returned Mr. Creswell ; 
“and now tell me what your plans are, 
and where these lodgings are to which 
you alluded just now. Maud and Ger- 
trude have not seen you, they tell me, since 
you took them P” 

“No,” said Marian, without the least 
tone of regret in her voice; “ we have not 
met since your visit to Manchester. Miss 
Creswell’s cold has kept her at home, and 
I have been much too busy to get so far as 
Woolgreaves.” 

“Your mother has seen my nieces ?” 

“Yes; Miss Gertrude Creswell called, 
and took her for a drive, and she remained 
to lunch at Woolgreaves. But that was 
one day when I was lodging-hunting—no- 
thing had then been settled.” 

“The girls are very fond of Mrs. 
Ashurst.” 

“They are very kind,” said Marian, 





absently. The Misses Creswell were abso- 
lutely uninteresting to her, and as yet 
Marian Ashurst had never pretended to 
entertain a feeling she did not experience. 
The threshold of that particular school of 
life in which the art of feigning is learned 
lay very near her feet now, but they had. 
not yet crossed it. 

Marian and Mr Creswell remained a 
long time together before Mrs. Ashurst 
came in. The girl spoke to the old gentle- 
man with more freedom and with more 
feeling than on any previous occasion of 
their meeting; and Mr. Creswell began 
to think how interesting she was in com- 
parison with Mand and Gertrude, for 
instance; how much sense she had, how 
little frivolity. How very good-looking 
she was, also; he had no idea she ever 
would have been so handsome—yes, posi- 
tively handsome ; he used the word in his 
thoughts, she certainly had not possessed 
anything like it when he had seen her 
formerly—a dark, prim, old-fashioned kind 
of girl, going about her father’s study with 
an air of quiet appreciative sharpness and 
shrewdness, which he did not altogether 
like. But she really had become quite 
handsome, now, in her poor dress, with 
her grieved tired face, her hair carelessi 
pushed off it any way, and her hands roug 
and soiled; she had made him recognise 
and feel that she had the gift of beauty 
also. 

Mr. Creswell thought about this when 
he had taken leave of Mrs. Ashurst and 
Marian, having secured their promise to 
come to Woolgreaves on the day but one 
after, when he hoped Marian would as- 


sist him in assigning places to the books, | 


which she felt almost reconciled to part 
with under these new conditions. 


and a dead hand at a bargain.” 


Marian Ashurst thought about Mr. Cres- | 


He | 
thought about them a good deal, and tried | 
to make out, among the dregs of his 
memory, who it was who had said, within | 
his hearing, when Marian was a child, | 
“Yes, she’s a smart little girl, sure enough, 


oy 








well after he left her and her mother. | 
Mrs. Ashurst was very much relieved and | 
gratified by his kindness about the books, | 


as was Marian also. 


But the mother and | 


daughter regarded the incident from dif- | 


ferent points of view. Mrs. Ashurst dwelt 


on the kindness of heart which dictated | 
the purchase of the dead friend’s books as _ | 


at once a tribute to the old friendship and a 
true and delicate kindness to the survivors. 
Marian saw all that, but she dwelt rather 
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on the felicitous condition which rendered 
it easy to indulge such impulses. Here 
was another instance, and in her favour, of 
the value of money. 

“Tt has made more than one difference 
to me,” she thought that night, when she 
was alone, and looked round the dismantled 
study; “it has made me like old Mr. 
Creswell, and hitherto I have only envied 


| him.” 


“Do be persuaded, dear Mrs. Ashurst,” 
said Maud Creswell, in a tone of sincere 


| and earnest entreaty. She had made her 


appearance at the widow’s house early on 
the day which succeeded her uncle’s visit, 


| and had presented, in her own and in her 


sister’s name, as well as in that of Mr. 
Creswell, a petition, which she was now 
“Do come 


to have any company; there shall be 
nothing that you can possibly dislike. 
And Gerty and I will not tease you or 
and you shall not be 
worried by Tom or anything. Do come, 
dear, dear Mrs. Ashurst; never mind the 
nasty lodgings; they can go on getting 
properly aired, and cleaned, and so on, 
until you are tired of Woolgreaves, and 
then you can go to them at any time. But 
not from your own house, where you have 
been so long, into that little place, in a 
street, too. Say you will come, now do.” 

Mrs. Ashurst was surprised and pleased. 
She recognised the girl’s frank affection 
for her; she knew the generous kindness 
of heart which made her so eager to do 
her uncle’s bidding, and secure a long 
visit to the splendid home he had given his 
nieces, to those desolate women. Nothing 
but a base mean order of pride could have 
revolted against the offer so made, and so 
pressed. Mrs. Ashurst yielded, and Maud 
Creswell returned to her uncle in high 
delight to announce that she had been 
successful in the object of her embassy. 

“ How delightful it will be to have the 
dear old lady here, Gerty,” said Maud to 
her sister. ‘The more I see of her the 
better I like her, and I mean to be so kind 
and attentive to her. I think Miss Ashurst 
is too grave, and she always seems so busy 
and preoccupied: I don’t think she can 
rouse her mother’s spirits much.” 

*“ No, I think not,” said Gertrude. “I 
like the old lady very much too; but I 
don’t quite know about Miss Ashurst; I 
think the more I see of her, the less I seem 
to know her. You must not leave her 





altogether to me, Maud. I wonder why 
one feels so strange with her? Heigh-ho!” 
said the girl with a comical look, and a 
shake of her pretty head, “I suppose it’s 
because she’s so superior.” 

On the following day, Mrs. Ashurst and 
Marian took leave of their old home, and 
were conveyed in one of Mr. Creswell’s 
carriages to Woolgreaves. 





SCOTCH PEARLS. 

Scotcn pearls have again come into fashion. 
The revival of the public taste in their favour 
may be attributed, partly to the recent failure 
of the Manaar fisheries in Ceylon, partly to the 
cheapness of the western gem, and in some 
measure, perhaps, to the fact that large quan- 
tities of Scottish pearls have been purchased 
by Queen Victoria and the Empress Eugenie. 
Some fifteen years ago, these pearls were 
scarce and lightly esteemed; but, owing to the 
exertions of a German merchant, and the care 
taken by him to select and exhibit the best 
specimens, the trade, which had languished for 
about a century, has very largely revived, and 
is now recognised as a legitimate branch of the 
business of the dealer in precious stones. 

People are so much accustomed, when pearls 
are spoken of, to picture to themselves the 
Persian Gulf and its swart eastern divers, that 
they rarely think of the produce of their own 
shores, or imagine that the fine, delicate, pink- 
hued treasures which they admire in the win- 
dows of the jewellers, have been fished up out 
of their own native rivers. And yet this isnot 
only so; but the practice of wading in the 
streams to fish for the mussels containing the 
pearl, dates back almost to antiquity. Long 
before the jeweller’s art had become so common 
as to place ornaments for bodily decoration 
within reach of the multitude, pearls of great | 
size and beauty were to be found in Scot- 
land, in the possession of the humble, who, 
though they could not fail to admire them, 
were quite ignorant of their value. Rather 
more than a century ago, some artist, cun- 
ning in the detection of precious stones, pro- 
claimed their worth, nol a brisk trade in 
pearls sprang up between the bleak north of | 
Scotland and the wealthy marts of the English 
metropolis. The fishing was confined to Perth- 
shire and one or two counties beyond the 
Grampians ; but the chief seat of the industry 
was at the head waters of the river Tay. 

For a time the dwellers on the banks of the 
Tay were zealous, and pearls worth thousands | 
of pounds were sent up to the London jewel- 
lers; but for a hundred years—between 1761 | 
and 1861—either from lack of zeal on the part | 
of the fishers, or from a falling off in the | 
supply of the shell-fish, the fisheries were 
allowed to fall into disuse. During that long 
interval, Scotch pearls, which had before been 
plentiful, were only to be found in certain 
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shops and at wide intervals ; or, if one of more 
than ordinary excellence turned up, it had 
been found by accident in the bed of one of 
the pearl rivers during a more than ordinarily 
dry season. So matters remained until about 
1860. Then, a German gentleman travelling 
in Scotland, having his attention directed to 
some gems procured in the northern streams, 
was struck by their elegance and the peculiar 
tint which distinguished them notably from 
pearls of the East. Himself well acquainted 
with precious stones, he at once recognised 
the value of the Scotch pearl, and the im- 
portant place it might be made to take in 
modern jewellery. Making inquiries on the 
subject, he discovered that there was at that 
time only one known pearl fisher in all Scot- 
land, and that the produee of his exertions did 
not reach the jewellers, but was sold to a pri- 
vate customer. The German felt persuaded 
that pearls were to be found in considerable 
abundance in certain Scotch rivers, and that 
all that was requisite to ensure a large supply, 
was, to hold out some inducement to the poor 
people to search for the mussels. Full of his 
roject, he travelled through the districts of 

ay, Doon, and Don, and succeeded in pur- 
chasing from the poor cottagers a great many 
pearls, which they had fished for their own 
amusement, and which they merely kept as 
curiosities, not esteeming them of any parti- 
cular value. The price given for the gems 
roused their cupidity, and a general desire for 
mussel fishing was created—a desire which 
rose into something like a mania when the 
merchant announced that he would purchase as 
many good pearls, at the same price, as could 
be forwarded to him through the post to Edin- 
burgh. 

Before he completed his circuit, the prospect 
of large and easily-earned gains had acted like 
a charm upon hundreds, and sent them to the 
rivers. Those who were otherwise employed 
during the day, devoted hours of the long 
summer nights to diligent search after the 
coveted shells; while boys and old persons, 
who had no regular avocations, waded day after 
day where there was promise of reward. In the 
course of a short time pearls of all kinds— 
good, bad, and indifferent—began to flow in 
upon the originator of the idea, from Ayrshire, 
from Perthshire, and from Highland regions 
far beyond the Grampians. He found himself 
the possessor of a collection which, for richness 
and variety, has seldom been surpassed. A 
trade in this class of gems was opened ; the pa- 
tronage of royalty was obtained; and once 
again Scotch pearls became known. 

The principal rivers in which the pearl- 
mussel is found, are the Tay, the Don, the 
Teith, the Forth, the Ythan, the Doon, the 
Spey, the Ugie, and the Earn. The shell-fish 
in the smaller of these streams have been nearly 
exhausted by the severe spoliation to which 
they have been subjected; but in the classic 
Doon of Burns and the upper reaches of the 
Tay, the fishings stili yield profitable results. 
When the yield of pearl-mussels was at its 





highest, and public attention was largely di- 
rected to the subject, a theory was advanced 
to the effect that the shell-fish in which the pear] 
grows, was only to be found in rivers whose 
sources were in lochs; but this was easily re- 
futed by the fact that four of the pearl rivers 
are known not to issue from lakes. 
set at rest, it was next thought that the head- 
quarters, so to speak, of the much prized mussel, 
was in the lochs, and that the rivers contained 
only a comparatively small number that had 
been swept downward, and gradually accumu- 
lated at the elbows of the streams. The latter 
supposition was strengthened in consequence of 
a number of pearls having been accidentally dis- 
covered in Loch Venachar. Dredging experi- 
ments were conducted to test the truth of the 
new theory, but they ended in failure. Very 
few mussels were found, and those were so 
much scattered, and in some instances were so 
covered with mud, as to make the toil of search 
heavy, and the reward light. The hope of 
finding large beds of the valuable shell-fish in 
the lakes was abandoned, and operations were 
confined to the rivers. 

The mode of fishing is primitive in its sim- 
plicity. No expense is incurred, no instru- 
ments are required. There is no mystery in 
the craft. Nothing is needed but patience. 
Men, women, and children, are rewarded indis- 
criminately ; for skill does not avail. To 
search the bed of the stream until a collection 
of the mussels is discovered, is the first care ; 
and this is often the most tedious part of the 
work. If these fresh-water shell-fish lay in 
such extensive clusters as their brethren of the 
salt water, a bank of them might be easily 
lighted upon, but they congregate in compara- 
tively small numbers, and if the river have a 
muddy bottom the search is almost hopeless. 
Once discovered, however, the operation of 
fishing them out is easy. The fisher wades 
into the river, armed with a long stick, one 
end of which has a simple slit in it made by a 
knife. This stick he pokes down among the 
shells, and brings them up firmly wedged 
in the slit. He tosses the shells ashore, as 
he gets them, and usually does not leave off 
until he has amassed a goodly heap. Sometimes 
he has only to wade above the knees, and can 
pick up the mussels by stooping; but more 
frequently the water covers his hips, and at 
times he is immersed almost to the arm-pits : 
on which occasions he must dive with his head 
below the current. On some of the streams the 
people have hit on the expedient of raking the 
bed with a large iron rake and bringing the 
mussels ashore; but the cleft stick is the 
popular way. 

When the fisher has collected shells enough 
to try his luck with, he proceeds to open them. 
Occasionally he carries the mussels home and 
proceeds leisurely ; but more frequently, if the 
day be not too far upon the wane, he contents 
himself with searching for the spoil upon the 
river bank. Those who can afford a knife, 
make use of it to force open the shell ; others, 
who have none, perform the operation deftly 
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with a shell sharpened for the purpose. This 
way has an advantage, inasmuch as there 
is less risk of scratching the pearl, should 
there be one inside. The fisher reckons him- 
self unlucky, if he open a hundred shells with- 
out finding a pearl. Many a time, however, 
this happens, and he goes home deploring a 
lost day. The fates may be against him fora 
whole week. On the other hand, the first or 
second fish he opens may reward his labour. 
Frequently the toiler finds a dozen pearls, not 
one of which is of any value, by reason of bad 
colour, bad shape, or some other defect. 
Speaking roughly, it may be estimated that 
about one pearl in a dozen brings a profit to the 
finder; and that that one pearl is to be found 
in every fortieth shell. The chances of the 
pearl-searcher are about equal to those of the 
gold-digger, and many who start eagerly on 
the quest are soon disheartened. Perseverance 
and dogged determination seldom fail in the 
long run to realise modest expectations. 

The mussels taken frem a shingly or rocky 
bed are much more productive in pearls than 
those derived from the sand. Hence the ex- 
perienced fisher does not usually waste his time 
in probing the latter, but if he “hit” sand, 
goes elsewhere in search of gravel. For a 
similar reason he shuns muddy bottoms, be- 
cause, though he may get plenty of pearls 
there, they are too much discoloured. Na- 
turalists are not quite agreed as to the age at 
which the mussels begin to grow the pearl, but 
it is always when they have attained to ma- 
turity and never during adolescence. The ac- 
customed operator discards the young molluse, 
and saves himself much unnecessary trouble. 

Scotch pearls can never become a substitute 
for true pearls of the East ; but their discovery 
in Bed se has given a new ornament to the 
community, and has furnished a substitute for 
Eastern pearls far more beautiful and precious 
than the dingy imitations in paste. 





MR. VOLT, THE ALCHEMIST. 

I am by profession a solicitor—I regret to 
say literally so; my practice being almost en- 
tirely confined to “ soliciting” the settlement of 
long-standing debts, on behalf of clients whose 
less peremptory solicitations have proved inef- 
fectual. Business of this nature took me to 
Stoppington, on the South North-Eastern Rail- 
way. I had a spare evening before me, and 
remembering that an old college chum of 
mine, Mark Stedburn, had married and settled 
down as a doctor somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood, I resolved to look him up. 

“You see that tall tower on the hill, right 
across the heath, three mile away? That's Mr. 
Volt’s Tower at Firworth. Walk straight for 
the tower, and you can't mistake. You'll find 
Mr. Stedburn’s a little further on.” 

It was a pleasant walk across the winter 
heath. The rain had fallen all day, but had 
ceased at sunset, and the stars sparkled as if 

the rain had washed them newly bright. 





Not far from the tower, I met Mark Sted- 
burn, bustling along on foot at a great pace. 
I might have passed him without knowing who 
it was; he had become so pale, and thin, and | 
hollow-eyed; but he recognised me imme- 
diately. 

‘* Look here, old boy,” he said, ‘* you will sup 
with me, and of course I will find you a bed; 
but I'm off to see a patient a couple of miles 
away, and I can’t say to half an hour how long 
I may be detained. I tell you what you shall | 
do till I return. Take my card, by way of in- 
troduction, and go in and see Mr. Volt at the 
tower there. He is always delighted to see 
visitors, and is a kind of man you won't meet 
every day.” 

‘* But what is Mr. Volt ?” 

‘‘ What ishe? Everything, almost. A great 
chemist for one thing. He professes to believe 
in alchemy. But goin and see him for your- 
self. I will meet you there as soon as I can.” 
And he shook. hands, and went his way. 

Firworth I found on a great heathy hill, with 
two clumps of firs—the greater and the lesser 
clump. About these, trailic has worn a bald 
patch in the heather on the hill-top, and thrown 
up a cottage or two, which is Firworth. In the 
midst of the lesser clump and in the centre of 
the rise, stands Mr. Volt’s tall brick tower, 
tapering towards the parapet, and surmounted 
by a high wooden observatory, whose top is 
about ninety feet from the ground. Built into 
the walls of the edifice are mystical devices in 
dark bricks. A sun-dial, marked with strange 
characters, stood out in the light before the door, 
when I first saw it, with two enormous boles of 
gnarled dead trees on either side, taking gro- 
tesque shapes in the evening light. When I 
pulled the heavy iron ring at the end of a 
chain hanging before the large oaken door, it 
seemed as if the clangour of the deep-toned bell 
would never cease. It died away in queer 
echoes, that seemed to wake again in the top- 
most stories of the building above me. I could 
hear the sound wandering about the hollow 
tower until it reached the observatory, whence 
it floated out into the night. 

The door was opened by a man, who might 
have been of any age between forty and seventy, 
He was either an old young man, or a young 
old man. He carried an oil-lamp which he 
shaded with his hand. I saw that he had a 
quantity of matted grey hair and beard; that 
his face was kindly and intellectual, though full 
and sleek ; that his eyes, deep and brown and 
thoughtful, glowed with a strange dull lustre 
that made me suspect opium. His dress was 
disorderly, uncouth, and old fashioned. 

Apologising for my intrusion, I introduced 
myself as a friend of Mr. Stedburn’s, and pre- 
sented Mark’s card. 

**T need no introduction,” said Mr. Volt, 
quietly. ‘“ Living here alone, I am always glad 
to see a fellow-student. You are a fellow- 
student, or you would not be here. Enter.” 

We passed through some spacious bare rooms 
full of old sculpture, old pictures, old books. 


| and philosophical instruments, heaped in piles 
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without care or order, and covered with dust 
and cobwebs. Then he led me into a large 
laboratory, of which every part was crammed 
with bottles of chemicals, retorts, crucibles, 
papers, more old books and pictures, more 
strange instruments, and all kinds of learned 
litter. A small furnace was at one end of the 
room, and beside it a still. 

‘You see the nature of my employment,” 
Mr. Volt began, when he had begged me to be 
seated in a tall old-fashioned chair. ‘My 
time is occupied in chemical research. It isa 
wide field, sir, a wide field. It is true we 
seekers have found neither the philosopher's 
stone, nor the elixir vite, nor the alcahest; 
but in seeking them through speculative che- 
mistry, we have found the secrets of steam, 
gas, electricity. It is good still to keep before 
us the three old aims of the alchemists; the 
more so, I think, if they never be attained, 
since they stimulate search. When we give up 
dreaming of wonders yet unrealised, we shall 
give up seeking.” 

‘* Am I to suppose,” I said, ‘that you have 
yourself contributed an important discovery to 
science ?” 

*“T don’t know. I can scarcely tell,” replied 
Mr. Volt, hesitating. ‘I fear it is in advance 
of the age.” The eyes of the old man assumed 
a singular look of fulness, and the pupils be- 
came dilated. ‘ You will probably be sceptical 
when I tell you that I have discovered a certain 
solvent by which to resolve the being we call 
man, at will, into his primitive elements of body 
and spirit : allowing the spirit by itself to travel 
over the universe, free from the gross trammels 
of the fleshly element.” 

“You do not mean to imply that you can go 
out of your body at pleasure?” I asked, doubt- 
ful of Mr. Volt’s sanity. 

“T do mean no less, and probably more,” 
he replied, with composure. 

“Surely it is more easy to go out of your 
mind,” I observed. 

“A jest is but a poor answer to a fact 
proved by experience. Still I will accept your 
very retort as an evidence how plausible my 
position really is. If it be so easy as you sup- 
pose for a man to go out of his mind (which, to 
me, involves a contradiction in terms, since I 
hold the mind to be the man himself), it surely 
must be less difficult to suppose he can go out 
of his body ; which, I take it, is but the external 
idea of the man. For my own part I have been 
a great traveller, although my external idea 
has not left Firworth for many years. I ex- 

lored Central Africa long before Livingstone. 
i am familiar with the whole tract of Abyssinia, 
and have investigated all the territory of Japan. 
Dreams, you say? ‘The publishers say the 
same. Although I have written volumes on 
the subject of my travels, no one will print 
them, simply on the ground that I was not 
foolish enough to waste time and endanger my 
life on long sea voyages, when I could travel 
quicker without. I made the first step in 
my grand discovery,” Mr. Volt went on, and I 
saw that argument was out of the question, 





“ accidentally. Your friend, Mark Stedburn, 
who occasionally practises chemistry with me, 
was, at my suggestion, combining olefiant gas 
and iodine in a peculiar manner over the fur- 
nace, to produce a vapour of iodic ether at a 
high temperature with which to experiment. 
When heated to three hundred and eighty de- 
grees, fumes of a pale violet colour and of a 
penetrating ethereal odour, rose from the cru- 
cible, dispersing themselves in wreathing clouds 
about the room. I remembered at this moment 
having made a very important omission in the 
directions I had given him, but feared to speak, 
as the operation on which he was engaged was 
of so delicate and absorbing a nature, that to 
disturb him even by a word would have involved 
his going through the whole process again. At 
the time I wished very strongly that he would 
take a certain book from a shelf beside him, and 
refer to section two hundred and seventeen, 
where he would find the omitted direction. 
His back was towards me at the moment, but I 
saw him reach down the book and refer to the | 
place. When he had completed the experi- 
ment successfully, I inquired what had led him 
to take down that book? His reply was: ‘I || 
felt you had told me to do so.’ Reflection 
convinced me that I had unknowingly projected 
my mind upon his; and I had reason to believe || 
that the pale violet vapour had rendered this 
easier of accomplishment than under ordinary 
circumstances. I thereupon commenced a series | 
of experiments with a view to ascertain how | 
far it would be possible to carry out this prin- | 
ciple of the projection of mind. I find it is | 
first of all needful so to refine the body, by a | 
course of low vegetable diet, succeeded by a | 
day’s fasting, that the spirit shall withdraw | 
itself from its outposts and become gradually | 
detached from the external idea, every part of | 
which must be brought into abject subjugation | 
to the will. Then, after inhaling the pale violet | 
vapour for fifteen minutes, I take a small quan- | 
tity of confection from this box, and, remaining | 
in the heated fumes of the vapour, can distil — 
the spirit from my body in a pure essence, as 
easily as we distil the spirit from any other || 
earthly body. I thus obtain pure concentrated | 
mind. In this state I can either travel—not | 
involuntarily as in dreams, but consciously and | 
under the direction of my own will—or I can | 
project my mind on that of another person, | 
and live in him and direct him for the time | 
being, while my own body appears to sleep.” | 
“May I ask of what this confection con- 
sists?” I said, very sceptically indeed. Mr. | 
Volt placed in my hand a small tortoise-shell | 
box, containing a dull greenish paste. 
‘¢ That is the true ‘hatchis,’” he explained ; || 
‘“‘it is made of many ingredients, but Indian | 
hemp, and a peculiarly volatile preparation of | 
opium, are two of its active principles.” 
‘“* And the vapour ?” | 
‘“‘ No; that is my secret. But,” he continued, || 
dropping his voice almost to a whisper, “I | 
esliiane a still greater experiment in the pro- 
jection of mind than any I have hitherto at- | 
tempted. I propose for Mark Stedburn and | 
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myself to perform the operation simultaneously : 
each to project his mind upon that of the other, 
and not to rest until we have literally exchanged 
ideas—I mean outward ideas—bodies, 

‘‘Has Mr. Stedburn consented to make the 
attempt?” I inquired. 

‘‘He has. And we intend to try it very 
soon. I do not, however, conceal from myself 
that the experiment is fraught with some risk, 
since we may have largely to increase the dose 
of hatchis. Now, having no near relations of 
any kind, I have resolved to execute a docu- 
ment, leaving my whole property to Mark Sted- 
burn before we begin the experiment. And to 
prevent any difficulty, in the event of my de- 
cease, arising from ignorant persons who might 
stupidly attribute it to suicide (for it might 
look like it), I intend to execute an uncon- 
ditional deed of gift, instead of a will. If you 
would act as trustee under this deed I should 
feel obliged.” 

Just then the great bell rang, and Mark came 
in: to my infinite relief. 

‘“* Well,” he said, ‘‘has Mr. Volt told you of 
his grand discovery ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I returned. 

“What do you think of it?” 

*“T don’t know what to think,” I replied, 
raising my eyebrows to imply that I didn’t know 
what to say about it in Mr. Volt’s presence. 

“You see,” said Mark to Mr. Volt, ‘our 
friend’s mind cannot quite grasp a new and 
powerful truth all at once. When he has tested 
it by experience, he will be wiser.” 

‘* No doubt,” he assented. 

Was Mark a believer, too? And were they 
both mad? As I looked at the two men 
together: Mr. Volt, plump and full-faced: 
Mark, thin and pale: it occurred to me that 
by deluding him into dreamy and speculative 
studies, Mr. Volt had sucked the life and health 
out of my friend as if he had been a vam- 

ire. 

, ‘This is the hatchis,” said Mark, bringing 
me the box again. ‘Shall he try it, Mr. 
Volt?” 

“Yes, if he will: though its effect, alone, 
without previous preparation of the body and 
without the violet vapour, can only be feeble.” 

I deprecated any trial of the sort. 

“Try it,” Mark insisted; “I give you my 
word as a medical man, and as your friend, 
that I have taken it myself, and that you shall 
feel no ill-effects from it. I promise that you 
shail not remain more than ten minutes under 
its influence. Take the dose Mr. Volt will give 
you. It is now ten minutes to nine. You shall 
leave the tower with me at nine punctually.” 

I consented. Mr. Volt brought a tiny 
thin spoon, and with it took out a portion of 
the hatchis, about as big as a hazel nut. 

‘* Now,” said he, “ during the time you are 
under the influence of this paste, you will have 
certain experiences. Decide whether they shall 
be real or ideal. Real, in the sense of a suc- 
cession of persistently coherent ideas indepen- 
dent of your own will (for I think I can so far 


or ideal, in the sense of a succession of ideas 
directed by your own will.” 

I replied that as I could at any time obtain a 
succession of ideas directed by my own will, I 
would elect a succession of ideas produced by 
his will. 

Having seated me on the sofa, he gave me 
the spoonful of hatchis, looking steadily into 
my eyes as he did so. 

I felt that his eyes hurt me somewhere in my 
head—I can’t tell where—and looking at his legs 
I saw them grow large, and long, and zig-zaggy, 
till they flashed away up in the ceiling, and I 
felt a kind of veil-like misty rain let down before 
my eyes. I seemed to grow up out of this veil, 
or through it, and to gaze on the pure blue | 
night sky and the sparkling stars, until quickly 
I was near them. They loomed, shining, on | 
me, as huge full-orbed planets, and I could 
hear the whirr and rush they made, as they 
wheeled past me round their awfvl orbits until 
they grew distant and small, and faded into | 
twinkling stars again. Then, looking down, I | 
saw the earth spread out like a dark curtain 
beneath me, and I heard it yield two great | 
notes like notes of a huge organ: one, harsh | 
and discordant, from the cities that blazed up, a | 
mass of flame and lurid smoke into the peaceful | 
sky—the cry of trouble and unrest : the other, 
like the quiet murmur of the forest in the night 
winds. ‘These two went up together to the 
stars and blended into music. Then I felt a 
cramping sensation and became oppressed, and, 
gradually recovering, found myself with Mr. 
Volt and Mark. I went home with Mark, 

and supped, and I went to bed and slept it off, 
and next morning returned to London, and fell 
into my humdrum life again. | 
I cannot tell how long afterwards it may have 
been, but as nearly as I can calculate it must 
have been at least two months, when I received 
a letter from Mark, announcing the death of 
Mr. Volt. The letter stated that, in attempt- 
ing to carry out their intention of effecting an 
exchange of bodies, his eccentric friend had un- 
fortunately made a mistake in his dose, which 
had proved fatal. 
I went down to Firworth immediately. The 
first thing that struck me was the alteration in 
Mark’s appearance. He had become unaccount- 
ably plump and sleek, and seemed wonderfully 
to have improved in health during the past few 
weeks. Another thing occurred to me as odd, 
and this gave me pain. Mark appeared strangely | 
anxious to convince me that Mr. Volt was really | 
dead, and not in a long trance produced by 
‘‘hatchis.” Notwithstanding my repugnance, 
he insisted on taking me to see his friend’s body, 
that I might be assured of the fact. There could 
be no doubt whatever that Mr. Volt was dead, 
nor was there any doubt of the fact that he 
had not come to his death by an overdose of 
the ‘‘ hatchis,” for the body gave out a most 
powerful and unmistakable odour of opium. 
Now, it being the character of that drug to 
dissipate itself immediately in the system, even 
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when taken to the extent of an ordinary poison- 
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possible to determine its presence by the nicest 
tests, it was quite clear to me, from being able 
so readily to perceive the smell, that Mr. Volt 
had died of an enormous overdose of opium. As 
he had been a good chemist, it was hardly 
reasonable to suppose that he could have taken 
such a dose ignorantly, if in his senses. It re- 
mained, therefore, either that Mr. Volt must 
have committed suicide, sanely, or in a fit of 
insanity, or that the opium must have been 
intentionally administered to him by another 
person. When I reflected upon Mark’s anxiety 
to prove that Mr. Volt was dead, and upon his 
interest in his death, and when I considered 
besides how singularly Mark was altered in 
his ways and modes of thought, as well as 
in his bodily appearance, for a moment I had 
suspicions of him. His account, however, 
was as follows: That, under the influence 
of the vapour, Mr. Volt had taken by mis- 
take the same quantity of opium confection 
that he had meant to take of the green paste, 
while Mark, conscious of the mistake, yet being 
himself under the influence of ‘“ hatchis” at 
the time, was unable to recover himself soon 
enough to prevent the error, or to use remedial 
agents to save his friend's life. At the inquest 
Mark nevertheless suppressed all mention of the 
attempted experiment, and on his deposition 
that the deceased had been in the habit of con- 
suming large quantities of narcotics, a verdict 
was returned to the effect that Mr. Volt came to 
hisdeath through taking an overdose of opium in 
a fit of temporary insanity. The general opinion 
expressed by the rustic jury on dismissal, was 
this: ‘* They always know’'d old Volt were cer- 
tain to pison hisself accidentally some day, and 
now he had been and gone and done it sure 
enough, and no mistake.” 

One afternoon, shortly after the funeral, to 
while away the time while Mark went to visit 
the same distant patient as before, I thought I 
would go over the tower and look into some 
of Mr. Volt’s curious lumber. I obtained the 
key from Mrs. Stedburn, and letting myself in 
at the great heavy oak door, made my way to 
the laboratory. Nothing seemed to have been 
disturbed since Mr. Volt’s decease. The place 
was in its wonted litter. Books, manuscripts, 
diagrams, instruments, bottles, retorts, cru- 
cibles, were lying about as of yore. Taking 
down a large manuscript tome from one of 
the shelves, and finding it to consist of some 
of Mr. Volt’s dream-travels in Northern Asia, I 
blew off the dust, and having banged the covers 
together to beat out some of the pungent mil- 
dew from inside, began reading. I had finished 
the first chapter, when I heard my name called 
in a tone of entreaty. 

“Tom!” 

Tlooked round, but could see no one. Pre- 
sently the call was repeated still more plain- 
tively. 

“Tom !” 

There was no mistake about it, and it was 
Mark Stedburn’s voice. 

‘Tom, I say!” 

The voice seemed to come from the other 











side of the laboratory. I concluded that Mark 
was in the grounds calling from outside one of 
the windows. 

‘“* Where are you?” I halloed, going over to 
a window to look out. 

‘‘ Here,” said the voice, faintly, apparently 
from within the room. It seemed to come from 








one of the shelves close by me, byt high up. I | 
took the light ladder that belonged to the | 


laboratory, and began te examine these shelves 


one after another: determined to see into this | 
There || 


delusion, for I thought it nothing else. 
were, on the shelves, books and bottles and 
papers—papers and bottles and books—in end- 
less numbers, and all covered with dust. As I 
ran my eye along them, I observed one very 
small phial, less dusty than the rest, with a 
label on it in small characters, apparently writ- 
ten more recently than the labels on the other 
bottles, for the ink on this one was not dis- 
coloured by time as they were. I read thus: 


MARK STEDBURN. 
Bottled, Feb. 4, 1857. 








The date was that of Mr. Volt’s death. I was | 


about to take the phial into my hands to 
examine it more closely, when a voice, that 
appeared to come from the inside of the bottle, 
said : 

‘Take me down very gently. Don’t shake 
me, Tom, whatever you do. ThisisZ/” It 
was Mark Stedburn’s voice. 

“ You?” 

** Yes, this is the pure Essence of Mind, which 
that rascal, old Volt, has distilled out of my body 
in a volatile spirit. Fool that I was to let him 
try, but I never believed he could do it. This 
is J, Tom—in a fluid state !” 

I lifted him down carefully and placed 
him before me on the laboratory table. The 
bottle contained a thin colourless liquid, which 
I judged to be very subtle and highly rec- 
tified, because its surface was perfectly level, 
and not concave in the slightest degree—as 
would be the case with the strongest known 
spirit. In so confined an area, it would rise 
slightly at the sides of the glass, from attraction. 
This did not. 

I took out the cork to try how he would 
smell, 

“Don’t, Tom, don’t; it’s so cold,” he cried, 
piteously, ‘‘ cork me, there’s a dear friend, cork 
me quickly, or I shall evaporate, goodness 
knows where.” 

“Mark,” I said severely, having complied 
with his request, ‘‘ you are an impostor. You 


are a phantasm of the brain, or of the stomach. | 


You either represent the ill effects of that bit 
of ‘hatchis’ I was foolish enough to take two 
months ago, or you are the ill-digested dinner 
I took to-day with you and your wife.” 

“Tm no impostor, Tom,” he answered. 
“Tm an unfortunate reality. I’m persistent 
and coherent, and independent of your will. 
And I've been a most unfortunate reality with- 
out the ghost of an external idea ever since 
Volt served me this scurvy trick. You didn’t 
dine with me to-day, Tom. I don’t appreciate 
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dinners in my fluid state. You dined with Volt 
and with my wife.” 

‘* Nonsense, Mark. Volt is dead, and you and 
I buried him.” 

**Tom, you don’t understand, Will you pro- 
mise to listen, and not interrupt me any more? 
I want to lay my case before you for a legal 
opinion ?” 

Having rubbed my eyes, pinched myself, and 
trod on a most painful bunion which I keep for 
such emergencies, to prove I was not dreaming, 
I consented to listen to the bottle: which pro- 
ceeded to deliver itself of this painful narrative. 

“You are aware that Mr. Volt and I medi- 
tated making an exchange of external ideas 
— bodies— pro tem. Well; after nearly 
a month’s dietary, to bring our susceptibilities 
to the requisite degree of fineness, we met 
in this laboratory for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the experiment. Before proceeding 
to business, Mr. Volt informed me that, in 
case of fatal results to himself, he had left 
me the tower and all its contents by deed of 
gift. This was very generous, as it appeared to 
me, but not very reassuring. We then got our 
still under way, and produced a great quantity 
of the violet vapour of iodic ether. When we 
had become thoroughly impregnated with its 
fumes, we each took a stiff dose of ‘ hatchis.’ 
Now, whether Mr. Volt, through contriving to 
sit nearer than I did to the heating apparatus 
which gave out the vapour, inhaled more of it in 
the time than I, or how otherwise it took place, I 
do not know ; but it is certain that he managed 
to distil the spirit out of his body some minutes 
before I was ready to leave mine. The con- 
sequence was, that while his body remained 
empty, waiting for its new tenant, his essence 
wandered about the room. ‘ Be quick, for it’s 
awfully chilly,’ his essence said to me. ‘Iam 
as quick as ] can be,’ I retorted. As soon as 
ever I felt myself loose, I disengaged myself 
from my external idea. And I had no soonerdone 
this than Mr. Volt took possession of it; for I 
heard him say to qe, in my old voice, ‘ All right, 
Mark ; I'm iz; how are you getting on?’ You 
will scarcely credit the baseness of that man; 
but how do you think he had occupied the time 
till I was ready? If you will believe me, he 
had gone over to his empty body and poured a 
pint and a half of laudanum down its throat, 
and killed it, so as to leave me nowhere to go 
to! I could have cried with vexation ; but being 
| vapour already, I didn’t like to, in case of in- 
| juring myself. I made several vigorous at- 
| tempts to condense myself back into my own 
| body; but my body was only made to ac- 
commodate one, and Mr. Volt more than filled 
| it already. This accounts for its puffing out, 
| and being so smooth and sleek, now he occupies 
| it; it being a little tight for him. ‘ What is 
| to become of me?’ I cried. Mr. Volt, who was 
| pretty comfortably settled in my body by this 
time, replied, ‘We'll soon settle that,’ and he 
went and fetched a great cold sheet of glass— 
ugh!—and condensed me into this liquid 
state, and poured me into this phial. You 
see why the rascal made his property over 











tome. It was only in order that, when he had 
stolen my body, he might enjoy it himself. Now, 
in all your professional experience, did you ever 

meet with a case like mine?” 

‘¢ Never,” I returned. 

“Very well, then. 
law against Mr. Volt ?” 

*‘ Really,” I said, “there is no precedent to 
go by. I don’t see what you can charge Mr. 
Volt with.” 

“Charge him with!” he retorted, sharply. 
‘Why, with every crime in the statute book. 
Begin with common assault. Isn't it a common 
assault to beat a man to a jelly ?” 

“ Of course it is.” 

‘‘ Then how much more to reduce a man toa | 
fluid state? What would he get for the com- 
mon assault ?” 

‘Say a fine of forty shillings and costs.” 

“And when he has paid that, can’t you 
charge him with felony? Isn't it felony to steal 
wooden legs and arms ?” 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

“Then how much the more to steal real 
legs and arms. He has got a// mine. What 
would he get for that ?” 

‘* Not more than a twelvemonth (it being his 
first offence), /f convicted,” I said, with marked 
emphasis on the “ if.” 

“You can charge him next with forgery, 
can’t you? Presuming on stealing my body, 
he has forged my name to cheques on my bank- 
ing account, besides embezzling the moneys in 
my cash-box.” 

‘‘ That is an unquestionable offence.” 

‘How much for the forgery ?” he asked. 

** About seven years’ transportation.” 

‘“* Then, again, he is living with my wife; it’s 
bigamy, and good for two years, at least.” 

‘* Searcely bigamy on his part,” I said, “since, 
if your story stood in evidence, your wife would 
be the bigamist, she having two husbands, 
whereas Mr. Volt is not a married man.” 

“That's unfortunate ; but you can make him 
a co-respondent, can’t you, and get damages out 
of him, and then prosecute him again for pay- 
ing the damages out of my money? And then 
you can charge him with suicide, for killing his 
own body. What’s the punishment for that ?” 

‘* Only to be buried, and he has been that ; 
or, if he has not, then he is not dead, and 
cannot be charged with that offence.” 

‘Make it murder, then. Indict him under 
the name of Stedburn, to save trouble, and 
charge him with the murder of Mr. Volt; 
when he has been sentenced, get him recom- 
mended to mercy, and transported for life, so 
that he may come back with a ticket-of-leave 
some day, and be sued in the civil courts under 
a writ of ejectment for wrongly holding posses- 
sion of my body.” 

‘All this is very well, my dear Mark,” I 
said, ‘“‘if you could only prove your case, but 
I am very much afraid you have no locus standi. 
The question is, could you, as 9. bottle, give such 
evidence on these indictments as would satisfy 
a jury?” 

I heard the bottle murmur some reply, 


What is my remedy in 
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and then I became conscious of nothing but 
the strange veil-like misty rain, and, looking 
through this veil where it drew away thin and 
transparent, I saw my own body asleep on a 
couch in Mr. Volt’s laboratory, with Mark 
Stedburn beside it, loosening my necktie and 
shirt collar and sprinkling water on my face. 
Then the veil shrivelled up and was gone, and 
I was sitting on the sofa with Mark’s hand on 
my pulse. 

“You're all right now, old fellow, eh?” he 
said, kindly. 

‘« Let me go back to London, Mark. I have 


had such queer ideas since Mr. Volt’s funeral, 


that I don’t feel myself.” 

‘Funeral! Why, here is Mr. Volt. Do you 
know how long you slept under the ‘hat- 
chis’ ?” 

‘‘T woke once, I know, two months ago, and 
went to London. You haven't given me that 


| stuff again since I came back, have you?” I 


stammered in doubt. 

‘You had one dose precisely ten minutes ago, 

and it is now nine o’clock to the minute,” said 
Mark, holding up his watch in confirmation. 
‘¢ Singular preparation, is it not ?” 
* “T hope,” said Mr. Volt, “‘you are now 
thoroughly convinced of the reality of the im- 
pressions produced by ‘hatchis.’ They were 
sequent and recurrent, I believe, as those to 
which you restrict the term reality ; were they 
not? And they took place independently of 
your will, I think ?” 

‘* Quite so,” I rejoined, “‘ but still they dif- 
fered from reality in this important particular, 
that whereas phantasy told me you had com- 
mitted suicide, I wake up to find you reso- 
lutely and persistently alive.” 

Mr. Volt much wished to argue this point, 
but Mark insisted that our time was out, and 
dragged me away from the tower to his house 
to supper. 

‘He is one of the cleverest chemists we have 
in the country,” Mark explained, as we walked 
home. 

“¢ But he surely is not sane ?” 

‘He is only mad on one point,” returned 
Mark, “and I humour him in that for the sake 
of his intelligence in other respects; but rest 
assured that, although we frequently exchange 
ideas, in the common acceptation of the phrase, 
I have no earthly intention of exchanging out- 
ward ideas with Mr. Volt, in his sense of the 
term. 





THE WITCH. 


I rurnx I'd like to be a witch, 
To sail upon the sea, 

In a tub or sieve, in storm or shine, 
Mid wild waves flashing free. 

I'd catch the billows by the mane, 
The bounding billows and strong, 

Goad them, and curb them, or trample them down, 
Or lull them with a song. 

Td churn the sea, I'd tether the winds, 
As suited my fancy best, 

Or call the thunder out of the sky, 
When the clouds were all at rest. 





I'd wreck great ships if they crossed my path, 
With all the souls on ’ 

Wretched, but not so wretched as I, 
In the judgments of the Lord. 


And then, may be, I’d choose out one 
With his floating yellow hair, 

And save him, for being like my love, 
In the days when I was fair. 

In the days when I was fair and young, 
And innocent and true ; 

And then, perhaps, I'd give him a kiss, 
And drown him in the blue. 

In the blue, blue sea, too good to live 
In a world so rotten and bad, 

I think I'd like to be a witch, 
To save me from going mad! 





AN ENGLISH PEASANT. 





Ir there be any class of the English people 
that is pre-eminently unknown to itself and 
to all other classes, it is that of the farm 
labourer. The squire or other great landed 
proprietor of the neighbourhood knows them 
after a certain fashion, as he knows his 
cattle ; but of the labourer’s mind he has as 
little idea as he has of that of the animal 
which he bestrides in the hunting-field. He 
knows the peasant to be a useful drudge, 
like the horse that draws the plough, but 
unlike the horse, to be a burden upon the 
poor-rates, either present or prospective. 
Furthermore, he suspects him to be a 
poacher; and in his capacity of magistrate 
deals out the harshest justice (or injustice) 
towards him, if the suspicion ever comes to 
be verified. The squire’s lady, and the clergy- 
man’s lady, and the fair matrons and spin- 
sters of the Dorcas Society, or managers of 
the Penny Clothes Club, know the labourer’s 
wife as the grateful and very humble reci- 
pient of eleemosynary soup, coals, flannels, 
medicines, and oiher small mercies that are 
great in their season. The parson knows 
the labourer and his family better perhaps 
than anybody, if he be a true parson, and 


does his duty by his flock; but it is doubt- | 
ful whether even he, however zealous and | 
truly christian-like he may be, penetrates | 


into the arcana of the labourer’s mind, or un- 
derstands what the poor man really thinks of 
his condition in this world, or his prospects 
in the next. The farmer who employs him 
ought to know him better, but he does not. 
The farmer’s only concern with him is on a 
par with the concern he has for his inani- 


mate tools—for his plough, his spade, or his | 


harrow, which he buys as cheaply as he can, 


uses as long as possible, and throws away | 
He employs the | 


when they are worn out. 
labourer when he is young and strong, and 


gets as much work out of him as he can, for | 
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the smallest price allowed by the custom of 
the neighbourhood, and quietly consigns 
him to the tender mercies of the work- 
house, when old age or decrepitude overtake 
him. To the dwellers in great cities the pea- 
sant is scarcely known, always excepting the 
stage peasant, the favourite dolt and clod- 
hopper of the dramatists, the incarnation 
of all that is stupid, if he is well disposed 
| towards society, and the incarnation of all 
that is vicious and dangerous, if he has 
sense enough to forsake the paths of vil- 
lage virtue. 

| And the peasantry know as little of them- 
|| selves as others know of them. They do 
|| not comprehend, like other labouring men, 
the value of union and brotherhood in pre- 
| venting wages from being screwed down to 
the starvation point. They do not see the 
necessity—if labour fails them in their own 
district—of trying their fortunes elsewhere. 
The law does not make them serfs, but they 
make serfs of themselves by their ignorance 
and limpet-like tenacity in sticking to the 
parish in which they were born. Oliver 
| Goldsmith may or may not have been right 
when he spoke of this class of a former 
| day; but extinct in our own as “a bold 
peasantry, their country’s pride;” but it is 
only too certain in our time, that if we are 
to look for a “bold” peasantry anywhere 
within the circuit of the British Isles, we 
must look to the border counties, to Scot- 
land, and to Ireland, rather than to Saxon 
England. In the southern shires, more 
especially, the condition of the peasant is 
virtually that of the slave. He is tied to 
his parish by circumstances too formidable 
to be overcome by any such small and weak 
agencies as he can employ ; and he can only 
escape from it, to run a worse risk of pau- 
perism in the great cities, that do not need 
him, and that have no work to offer that 
he is capable of performing. By the hardest 
labour he cannot earn a decent subsistence, 
even in his youngest and strongest days. 
He is submissive to authority, because he 
is so snubbed, and buffeted, and preached 
at, and lectured at, as to have become 
hopeless of bettering himself morally or 
physically. He is what in the south of 
England is called a “ droil,” and what in the 
north of England and the southern shires 
of Scotland is called a “snool,” ie., one 
whose spirit is broken by oppression and 
continuous ill-treatment. He does some- 
times, it is true, enter a protest against his 
life and its circumstances ; and kindly fate 
sometimes takes pity on his misery and lifts 
him out of the ill-paid drudgery which is 





his normal state. In his wild young days, 
when his passions are strong, and he hap- 
pens to entangle himself in a love affair, 
from which he has no other means of escape, 
he desperately enlists for a soldier, and if | 
he be strong, well-behaved, fortunate, and 
has received as much education as enables | 
him to read, write, and work up in arith- | 
metic as far as the rule of three, he may 
rise in middle age to the dignity of a ser- | 
geant. A French peasant under similar | 
circumstances may console himself with the 
idea of a marshal’s baton, or a colonel’s 
sash in his knapsack, but no such prospect 
exists for the British recruit. A broken 
constitution, and a pension of ninepence a 

day, are his prospects after forty, and if he | 
return to his native village after this time, | 
and is able to hedge or ditch or follow the | 
plough, he is better off than his fellows by 
the ninepence aforesaid. If he be reckless in 
another direction, and takes the notion into | 
his head, which he sometimes does, that the 
wild fowl and game generally belong of right | 
as much to him as they do to the squire or 
other great landed proprietor of the neigh- | 
bourhood, he gets into difficulties far more | 
serious than love, however illicit and un- 
fortunate, could bring upon him, and is | 
lucky indeed if he do not find himself in | 
jail, and still luckier if, when he is released 
from it, he is not possessed by seven times | 
as many devils of desperation as possessed 
him when he and the law first came into | 
conflict. Young peasants are to be con- | 
sidered particularly fortunate if they attract 
the attention of the squire or the squire’s 
lady by their handiness or good looks, for | 
they may in consequence be promoted from 

the paternal cottage to the stables or to | 
the servants’ hall of the great mansion. | 
This is almost the only road of fortune that 

is really open to the agricultural masses. 
Once in this position the way is clear 
before them, if they are prudent, provident, 
ambitious, and not too honest, to amass 
from their savings, their “ vails,” their per- 
quisites, and their “ priggings,” as much 
as will elevate them into that upper stratum 
of society which is occupied by green- 
grocers, beershop-keepers, and other small 
tradesmen who have capital enough to 
invest in business. But these are the ex- 
ceptions, just as the manumitted slaves in 
the days of negro slavery in America were 
the exception to the otherwise universal 
bondage of the race. “Once a peasant 
always a peasant” seems to be the fate of 
the large majority of this useful and labo- 
rious class, leaving, perhaps, a margin of 
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five or six per cent who drift off into the 
army, the stable, or the kitchen. Why the 
English peasantry, the border men excepted, 
should be inferior in energy, or in the art 
of bettering themselves, to their compeers 
in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained ; unless— 
and I do not mean to say that this parti- 
cular explanation is wholly satisfactory—it 
be from the innate sluggishness of blood. 
Whatever may be the cause, there is a lack 
of imagination among them that leads to a 
lack of enterprise, and that seems somehow 
or other to run in the blood of those por- 
tions of the British people that are not of 
Celtic origin or intermixture. The pea- 
santry of Saxon England have produced 
among them but two poets, Robert Bloom- 
field, the author of the Farmer’s Boy, and 
John Clare, author of the Village Minstrel ; 
neither of them a poet with any claims to 
the first or even to the second rank, while 
Scotland’s poets, sprung from the agricul- 
tural and labouring classes, are to be num- 
bered by scores, including Robert Burns, a 
greater than fifty Bloomfields and Clares 
rolled into one, and a long bead roll of 
genuine bards and minstrels, of whom it is 
sufficient to name Allan Ramsay, the barber, 
William Ferguson, the sailor, James Hogg, 
the shepherd, Robert Tannahill, the weaver, 
Hugh Miller, the stonemason, and Jean 
Glover, the strolling tinker. 

I once endeavoured to make a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with one English pea- 
sant, than squires and parsons and cha- 
ritable ladies ever think it worth while to 
cultivate with persons of a caste, from 
which their own caste is as much removed 
as that of the brahmin from the pariah. 
The old man was a fair specimen of his 
class, neither much better nor much worse, 
neither much more intelligent nor much 
more apathetic than his fellows. He was 
seventy years of age when I knew him 
first, and he lived for three years after- 
wards in the workhouse, the sole resource 
for such as he, when old age comes upon 
them. His name was Plant, and the par- 
son of the rural parish in which he was 
born and bred, and in the neighbourhood 
of which he had laboured until his limbs 
grew stiff and his right hand lost its cun- 
ning, informed me that there had been 
people of that name in the parish for five 
hundred years; perhaps, he said, offshoots 
of the royal house of the Plantagenets, 
but, at all events, a very ancient family: 
as if all families were not equally ancient, 


Plant married when he was nineteen years 


magnificent wages of ten shillings a week. 
His wife, who was a year older than him- 
self, was a domestic servant in the family 
of the village doctor, and had saved from 
her wages at the time when Plant became 
enamoured of her no less a sum than seven 
pounds, a fortune in the eyes of one who, 
as he said, had never before held two 
sovereigns in his hand. The seven pounds 
went a good way towards furnishing their 
little cottage of two rooms; and for two or 
three years, as the wife was a handy wo- 
man, and could do plain needlework, wash, 
iron, and get up fine linen, their humble 
household was happy enough, and Plant 
thought he had done a good thing to 
marry. “It kept me out of the public- 
house,” he said, “‘and out of bad company. It 
had been ‘ my delight ofa shiny night in the 
season of the year’ just to go out for a lark, 
but I never did that after I was married. 
By-and-by the children came, and twice 
the wife had twins. It seemed to me that 
the twins brought us good luck, for the 
squire’s lady was very kind when they 
came, and sent clothes, and baby linen, 
and a little port wine for the missus. The 
vicar’s wife was good too, and made as 


two, as if they were real live angels. And 
it so happened that before twelve years 


possession of eleven children, and very 
hard put to it to find them bread, let 
alone clothes. The missus, after her fifth 
child, was no longer able to work, and had 
more than enough to do to keep the house 
in order and mend the rags. My wages 
were by this time two shillings a day. 
But, Lord love ye! that was nothing, not 
enough for two of us, let alone thirteen. 


God Almighty always sends bread when 
he sends mouths and stomachs. I did not 
find it so always, and when one little child 
—a poor sickly ailing thing it was—died 
of fever, I was, I am afraid, almost wicked 
enough not to feel very sorry. It was buried 
by the parish, and the missus wept over it, 
just as if it had been the dearest treasure 
in the world, as no doubt it was to her. 
It is very hard to keep the little things. 
But very hard to lose them all the same, 
especially for the womenkind. We got 
helped on a bit by the parish every winter ; 
and the two elder children—a boy and a 
girl— when they were eight years old, 





if we could but trace them! William 





earned a shilling now and then by weeding 


much fuss over the babies, for a month or | 


How we managed I don’t know. They say | 
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and scaring the crows and sparrows. The 
missus, too, earned a little in harvest time, 
and betwixt us all we managed, though 
God knows how, just to live, and to keep 
ourselyes warm, though not too warm, I 
can assure you. Didn’t the children go to 
school? Well, to the Sunday school, and 
in winter now and then to the day school : 
but you see we could not spare them for the 
better part of the year; for as soon as they 
growed up to be eight or nine they could 
earn summat, however small, if it were 
only picking up sticks in the woods and 
road side to help to light the fire. It wasn’t 
much as they learned at the Sunday school, 
only reading; no writing or ciphering— 
just about as much as I learned when I was 
a boy. I can read a little. I read the 
Bible and the newspaper sometimes, but I 
can’t write, and I don’t understand news- 
papers much, except the murders, the 
robberies, the fires, and such like. The 
missus can write a bit, and tried to teach 
me; but I was too old to larn, and never 
could make nothing on it. She taught Tom, 
our oldest boy, to write, and Jane, our 
oldest girl; but the children came on so 
fast after a time, and she had so much to 
do with managing them and mending their 
clothes and screwing and scraping to feed 
them that she had to give up teaching. I 
kept my health and strength wonderfully 
well—the Lord be praised. I think that if I 
could have earned twenty-four shillings a 
week instead of twelve I should have been 
happy enough in good seasons. Did I never 
think of going to America? Well, I dare 
say I may have done. They say there’s 
plenty of land there, and few men—just the 
revarse of what there is here; but how was 
I to get to America, I should like to know ? 
I could not save a penny in a year, and it 
would have cost a matter of forty pounds, 
I have heerd, to pay our passage out. 
Forty pounds! You might as well come 
upon me for forty millions, or ask me to 
pay the national debt! No; it was of no 
use for me to think of America, and be- 
sides, even if I had the money, I was too 
old to go to America when I first heerd on 
it. It’s too late in the day at fifty-six 
years of age to go to a new country, and to 
a new people. I think my eldest boy, Tom, 
would have gone with his wife and children 
if he had had money enough; but it was 
the same with him as with me. He got 
married like a fool, as his father was 
before him, when he was barely twenty ; 
but not being of such a good constitution 
as me, he couldn’t stand the work and the 














trouble as I did; and though he’s only 
fifty now, he’s an older man nor I am 
at seventy. He’s got eight children, and 
one of them’s a born idiot and another a 
cripple. It’s hard times for him, I think; 
and if anything should happen to him the 
whole family would have to go to the 
workhouse. Any more of my children 
married ? Yes. My oldest daughter. 
She was a tidy girl, and a pretty girl 
too, and got into service at the vicar’s. 
She had gocd wages, and a good place— 
plenty to eat and drink, and al] her money 
her own to buy clothes and ribbons with, 
and sometimes at Christmas a pound to 
spare to help her poor old father and 
mother through the winter. But she did 
not know when she was well off. She 
would go and get married, after she had | 
been only three years in service, to a fel- | 
low as I never could bear—a jobbing gar- 
dener, who is a good deal too fond of his || 
beer and bad company to make a good 
husband. She’s never known what it was | 
to be comfortable since her marriage, and 
wishes she was back again in service, with 
a shilling to spare for a ribbon now and | 
then. Bu? she has no shilling and no rib- 
bon, nor is likely to have. How many 
grandchildren have I? Well, I think 
there have been more than forty of them, 
but a good many of ’em are dead—died 
young, and I do sometimes think that if all 
the children that are born into the world 
lived and growed up to be men and women 
that there wouldn’t be half room enough in 
the world for ’em, leastways not in England 
and in our parish. You say it’s wrong for 
the poor to marry in this thoughtless man- 
ner. Well, perhaps it is. I don’t say it isn’t; 
but it’s about the only comfort the poor 
have got, though the comfort always brings 
sorrow along with it, and most things do 
in this world as far as I know on. It would 
be rather hard lines if the birds and the 
butterflies might mate, and men and 
women might not unless they were rich 
and had a hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
and were squires, and dukes, and such 
like. The missus? Aye, she’s been dead 
more ’an ten years now—rest her soul; 
an’ if she had been alive I should not a 
gone into the workhouse to be separated 
from her, but have got an out-door allow- 
ance, and managed somehow to toddle 
down to the grave alongside of her. She 
was a good woman she was, and sorely 
tried, and wears I hope a crown of glory 
on her head in heaven at this moment. 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ says our 
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Lord and Saviour, ‘ for theirs is the King- 
dom of Heaven,’ and she is in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, where I hope to be.” 

The old man was going to be pathetic, 
so I suppose I must have put a sudden 
question to him, for he said, rather sharply 
for so very mild and meek, and utterly 
down-trodden and worn-out a person, 
“Have I no dislike in eating the bread of 
the parish? Well, I can’t say I have. I 
would rather eat it at our cottage, and 
have an allowance to live with one of my 
sons. And the ‘skilligalee’ is wretched 
poor stuff, and I don’t like the house rules, 
and would like to get out oftener than I 
do; but still right is right, and the parish 
owes me my bread. I’ve toiled in it all my 
life : and after all, though I’m a pauper, I’m 
a man, and not a dog to be turned out to 
die ina ditch. And then you see, God is just. 
I’ve had a bad time of it in this world, and 
I'll have my good time of it in the next.” 

The reader will see that there was a 
good deal of stolid endurance in Mr. 
Plant, but very little pluck, energy, or 
spirit. There was good material in him 
that had never been worked up to any 
good end; material that, under more fa- 
vourable circumstances, say in the prairies 
of America, where labour is scarce, the soil 
fruitful, and farms to be easily obtained by 
the poorest of squatters, might have been 
so manipulated as to have converted this 
patient and hopeless serf into a lively, 
active, and prosperous citizen. Though 
England may be over-peopled by thought- 
less and improvident labourers of the 
lowest class, like poor Plant, the world is 
not overpeopled by any means; and how 
to bring the Plants to the soil that cannot 
come to the Plants is the problem. Before 
any satisfactory solution is likely to be 
obtained, the Plants are likely to go on 
breeding, toiling, and suffering for centu- 
ries to come, as they have done for cen- 
turies past. The more’s the pity! 





AS THE CROW FLIES. 
DUE WEST. ETON TO NEWBURY. 


Hicu up in the thin blue air, on black floating 
wings, the crow skims over the grey stone cot- 
tages of Berkshire, dropped down, as Tom 
Brown truly says, in odd nooks and out-of-the- 
way corners, by the sides of shadowy lanes, and 
primeval footpaths. The bird skims over snug 
thatched roofs and little gardens, ill-made roads, 
and great pasture-lands dotted here and there 
with clumps of thorns. Passing over the broad 
green playing-fields of Eton, where the noble 
elm-trees sentinel the river, the crow, regarding 





the Eton boys below with benign approval as 
the future hope of England, takes the playing- 
fields as the text for a pleasant school-boy anec- 
dote of 1809 still extant. One morning Shelley, 
the poet, then an Eton boy, roused to indigna- 
tion by an enemy’s taunts, tossed his long 
angelic locks, and accepted wager of battle from 
his foe of the playground: Sir Thomas Styles, 
a plucky little urchin, far younger and shorter 
than himself. ‘They were to meet at twelve the 
same day. The coming battle was the whispered 
talk of every one, and as soon as the rush out 
of school took place the ring was formed, the 
seconds and bottleholders were chosen. The 
tall lean poet towered high above the little 
thickset baronet. In the first round, Sir Thomas 
felt his way by speculative sparring, while 
Shelley tossed his long arms in an incoherent 
manner. When they rested, the baronet sat 
quietly on the knee of his second ; but Shelley, 
disdainful of such succour, and confident of 
victory, stalked round the ring and scowled at 
his adversary. ‘Time was called, and the battle 
began in earnest. The baronet planted a cau- 
tious blow on Shelley’s chest. The poet was 
shaken, but went in and knocked his little ad- 
versary down. While he lay there half stunned, 
Shelley spouted Homeric defiances, to the de- 
light of his audience. In the second and last 
round Styles, however, began to wake up, and 
eventually delivered a settling ‘“slogger” on 
Shelley’s “‘ bread-basket.” It fell on the poet 
like a thunderbolt ; his nervous sensibilities were 
roused ; he broke through the ring and flew, 
pursued by his seconds and backers, but dis- 
tanced them all, and got to earth safely at the 
house of his tutor, Mr. Bethell, whom he soon 
afterwards nearly blew up with a miniature 
steam-engine which a travelling tinker had 
manufactured for him. 

It was just beyond Datchet Mead, where Fal- 
staff was quoited into the Thames, “like a horse- 
shoe hissing hot,” that old tradition says Izaak 
Walton used to come from his Fleet-street shop 
to meet Sir Henry Wotton, the Provost of Eton, 
looking for little trout ; worthy old men, full of 
years, and wise yet kindly knowledge of the 
world, they used to sit here, watching their 
bobbing floats, baiting hooks, and capping 
verses, believing that “angling, after serious 
study, was a rest to the mind, a cheerer of the 
spirit, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of 
contentedness, and begetting habits of patience 
and peace.” Well might Wotton repeat his 
own verses here by the river side: 

Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye silent groves, 

These guests, these courts my soul most dearly loves. 

Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 

My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring. 

Years afterwards, swarthy Charles the Second 
and his laughing ladies used to fish here. Pope 
describes the king, 

Methinks I see our mighty monarch stand, 
The pliant rod now trembling in his hand ; 
and > 
And see, he now doth up from Datchet come 
Laden with spoils of slaughtered gudgeons home. 
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A flight further to Bray, home of the immortal 
vicar, Simon Alleyn, who, most dexterous of 
helmsmen, steered his bark safely through the 
conflicting troubles of Henry the Eighth, when 
the axe was always ready for malcontents—of 
Edward the Sixth, when the Tower's dangerous 
doors so often opened and shut—of Queen 
Mary, when the fires were always ready for 
heretics—and of Queen Elizabeth, when the 
rack was always on the strain for conspirators. 
He was first a Papist, then a Protestant, then a 
Papist, and then a Protestant again. Bland 
soul, so ready to explain away past sermons and 
write new ones, what a calm face he must have 
turned on all violent controversialists! How 
difficult he must have found it to preach his 
first sermon after an accession. How he must 
have exhausted himself in prudent efforts to 
buy up his last violent invective against Pro- 
testantism—now newly re-established. What 
confusion he must have got into, between gowns 
and robes. Fuller says the vicar had once seen 
some martyrs burnt at Windsor, and found 
the fire too hot for his tender temper. When 
some ribalds accused him of being a shameless 
turncoat without a conscience, a mere shifty 
trickster, and a poor frightened changeling, 
who went which way the wind blew him— 

‘“« Nay, nay,” said he, smiling, ‘‘ I have always 
kept one principle, which is this : whoever rules, 
to live and die the Vicar of Bray.” 

Glancing on to Maidenhead the crow alights 
on the chapel roof to pick up a tradition of an- 
other and less lucky Vicar of Bray. 

James the First, one day, when hunting, rode 
on before his dogs and huntsmen to seek for 
luncheon. He rode up to the inn at Maiden- 
head, quite ravenous. He tumbled himself off 
his horse and shouted for the landlord. Beef 
and ale—a pasty—anything. The landlord, 
careless of stray guests, shrugged his shoulders. 
There was nothing ready but one roast, and the 
Worshipful Vicar of Bray and his curate were 
already busy at that; perhaps they might (as a 
favour) allow him to join them. King James 
caught at the offer, strode up stairs, knocked 
at the door, and asked permission. The vicar 
churlishly scowled up from his full and smoking 

latter. The curate, jovial and hearty, begged 
Sens to be seated. The king sat down and 
plicd a good knife and fork. He tossed off his 
ale ; he told racy stories; he made both his re- 
luctant and his willing host roar with laughter. 
At last there came the mauvais quart d’heure 
of Rabelais; the bill arrived. The curate put 
down his money with careless frankness ; the 
vicar paid his bill gloomily; but the luckless 
guest could not pay atall. ‘“ Eh, mon! he'd 
left his purse behind him in his other breeks.” 
The vicar saw no joke in this matter, and flatly 
refused to pay for the suspicious stranger. The 
happy and guileless curate expressed his plea- 
sure in being able to make some return for 
the amusement he had received, and paid the 
stranger’s share. Then the three men went 
out on the balcony. A huntsman then came 
riding up, and, seeing the king, leaped off his 
horse and went down on one knee in the 





street. The sullen vicar threw himself at the 
feet of James, and implored forgiveness: 
to which King Jamie replied: “I shall not 
turn you out of your living, and you shall | 
always remain vicar of Bray; but I shall make 
my good friend the curate a canon of Windsor, || 
whence he will be able to look down both upon | 
you and your vicarage.” 
The crow also takes record of Maidenhead | 
(so called, either from the head of one of the 
eleven thousand virgins once preserved there, | 
or from the timber-wharves that existed there | 
in the Saxon times) that it has a tradition | 
which forms a touching episode in English 
history. Charles the First, after several years’ 
separation from his children — swarthy little 
Charles, grave James, and poor little Elizabeth 
—was allowed to meet them at the Greyhound 
Inn, at Maidenhead, thanks to the amiability | 
of Lord Fairfax and the kindliness of the army. 
‘“ The greatest satisfaction the king could have,” 
says Clarendon. Poor kings! Poor children! 
Towards the Thames, the crow glides off for 
a moment, to rest on the ivy-covered gable of 
Medmenham Abbey. In a lovely spot, close 
by the ferry house, the building stands: the 
tower and cloister being modern, and little re- 
maining of the old Cistercian monastery which 
at the Reformation contained only two in- 
mates. It was here that Francis Dashwood, 
afterwards Lord le-Despencer, founded the 
infamous club of the Franciscans, of which 
Wilkes and Lord Sandwich were members. 
“The twelve monks of Medmenham” cele- 
brated orgies, which shocked even that coarse 
age. Sterne’s friend, John Hall Stevenson, of 
Crazy Castle, was said to be one of them. Over 
a door in the ivied gable still exists the Fran- 
ciscan motto. “Fay ce que voudras.” A 
mystery hung over all the feasts of the Fran- 
ciscan Club. The workmen who furnished and 
adorned the abbey were kept locked up in 
the house, and were hurried back to London 
when their work was done. The dinner was 
always passed in at the half-opened door, and 
no servants were allowed to wait. Devil 
worship, said some; Bacchic festivals, said 
others. Country people trembled to see the 
abbey windows gleam till daybreak, and to 
hear the mad laughter of the revellers. The 
story went that the consciences of the monks 
were so tormented that they could only sleep 
at night in cradles, and part of Wilkes’s cradle 
is still shown. A curious set of pictures at the 
Thatched House Tavern in London, belonging 
to the Dilettanti Society, has preserved re- 
miniscences of some of the brothers, who, 
dressed like monks, are represented as ri- 
diculing sacred rites. How these portraits have 
got mixed up with the Dilettanti Society the 
crow knoweth not. Wilkes is said to have 
broken up the Franciscan Club by a mis- 
chievous trick. One night when the wine was 
circulating fast, and the orgies were at their 
highest, a huge ape, hideously dressed, with 
horns and other satanic additions, was lowered 
down the chimney. The candles were at the 
same time extinguished by a pre-arranged plan, 
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the ape sprang upon the baek of one of the 
sceptics, who, believing it to be the prince of 
evil himself, fell on his knees and began to 
shout and pray. The club never rallied after- 
wards. 

Swift away, after this short resting, to where 
the blue smoke rises over Reading, like the 
smoke from a witch’s caldron. Let the crow 
alight first on the abbey gateway. This ab- 
bey, founded by Henry the First, and en- 
dowed with the privilege of coining, attained 
a great name among the English abbeys by the 
‘‘incorrupt hand” of St. James the apostle, 
presented to it by Henry the First. After 
working thousands of miracles, raising cripples, 
curing blindness—after millions of pilgrimages 
had been made to it, and it had been for cen- 
turies incensed and glorified, this wonderful 
hand was lost at the Dissolution. Some wor- 
shipper, who still venerated it, hid it under 
ground, where it was found years afterwards, 
and is now preserved at Danesfield by a Roman 
Catholic family. It will for ever remain a moot 

int, however, whether the hand at Danesfield 
is the original hand of St. James, or a mere 
mummy hand, such as medieval thieves used 
as candlesticks and talismans. ‘“ Hands of 
glory” the rascals called them. 

This hand of St. James made the fortune of 
the abbey at Reading, and was an open hand, 
no doubt, to receive all current coin from the 
groat to the broad piece. Bells rung, incense 
fumed, priests bore the cross, and acolytes the 
thurible in the abbey at Reading, encouraged 
by the éclat of the incorruptible hand. Henry 
the First always delighted in the abbey. He 
held a parliament here; and here he received 
Heraclius, the patriarch of Jerusalem, who, 
safe out of reach of Saracen’s arrow and 
sabre, presented the king with the somewhat 
nominal gifts of the keys of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the royal banners of the sacred city, and 
urged Henry toa foray on the Infidel. The 
king was true to Reading till his death; for 
when the stewed lampreys of Rouen hurried 
him from the world, his heart, tongue, brains, 
and bowels were buried in France, and the rest 
of his royal remains forwarded to Reading, 
where his first queen, “‘ the good Queen Molde,” 
lay already, and his second wife Adeliza after- 
wards joined him. The abbey became quite a 
royal cemetery after the eldest son of Henry 
the Second was buried here. At the Dissolution, 
when royal tombs were destroyed and the bones 
‘thrown out,” the relics were beaten about 
by the sextons’ spades and tossed anywhere. 
The poorest rubbish heap of Reading had some 
of them to feed its nettles. At the same period 
Hugh Farringdon, the abbot, was so contuma- 
cious and stubborn, and so put out the royal 
tyrant by his prate about popes, councils, and 
decretals, that the king, flying out at last, had 
him hanged, drawn, and quartered, and then 
turned the abbey into a palace, which was de- 
stroyed at the great rebellion: the ruins re- 
maining as a stone quarry for ages. On the 
last abbot but one, King Henry the Seventh 
played a trick. One day the king, hunting 





near Windsor, lest his way, and, riding on to 


Reading, passed himself off to the unsuspi- — 


cious abbot as one of the yeomen of the 
guard. A noble sirloin of beef was placed 
before him; on this he plied so well his 
knife and fork that the abbot was delighted, 
and watched him with placid admiration. 
‘‘ Well fare thy heart,” he said; ‘for here, in 
a cup of sack, I do remember the health of his 


grace your master; I would give a hundred © 


unds on condition that I could feed so 
ustily on beef as you do, Alas! my weak 
and squeezie stomach could hardly digest the 
wing of a small rabbit or chicken.” The king 
was silent, pledged him, and left him undisco- 
vered. Soon after, armed men beat at the 


abbey gate, and the squeezie abbot was hurried | 


to the Tower. The abbot was there kept 


some weeks a close prisoner, and nurtured on 


bread and water ; his body was empty of food, 
Fuller says, and his mind full of fears. 
could not, resolve it how he may, imagine how 
he had incurred the king’s displeasure. At last, 
the abbot’s fast having been long enough, a 
sirloin of beef was set before the delighted 
man, and he soon verified the proverb that two 
hungry meals make a glutton. Suddenly in 
sprang the king out of a lobby where he had 
been in ambuscade, ‘My lord,” quoth his 
majesty, ‘‘deposit presently your hundred 
pounds in gold, or else no going hence all the 
days of your life. I have been your physician 
to cure you of your squeezie stomach, and now 
I want the fee which I have deserved.” The 
abbot put down the money at once, and re- 
turned to Reading, lighter in purse, but also 
lighter in heart. 

The town, long celebrated for its cloth 
trade, was besieged by Essex and the Parlia- 
mentarians in 1643. The Puritan entrench- 
ments are still visible in the valley. Ten days 
the townspeople, encouraged by Sir A. Ashton, 
bore the cannonade and then surrendered ; but 
the greatest alarm in the town was in 1688, 
when the Reading men got into their heads a 
notion that the rough-handed Irish soldiers of 
King James were coming to massacre the inha- 
bitants during divine service. The panic re- 
ceived the name of ** The Irish Cry.” 


Archbishop Laud was the son of a Reading | 


clothier, and the charities he founded still 
exist. John Bunyan used, in the days of his 
persecutions, after his twelve years and a half 
in dismal Bedford jail, sometimes to pass 
through Reading, where he was known, on his 
way to visit secret Baptist congregations, dis- 
guised as a carter, and carrying a whip. He 
is said here to have caught the fever of which 
he died. 

Perched on the tall flint tower of St. Law- 
rence (a church once memorable for a silver 
gridiron, and a portion of St. Lawrence), the 
crow remembers that at this church Queen Eli- 
zabeth would attend service, looking sharply 
after the preacher's doctrine. A portentous 
object to a nervous clergyman, that stiff old 
lady in the ruff and jewelled stomacher must 
have been, glowering at him from under the 
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bushy pyramid of her auburn hair. John Bla- 


| grove, the mathematician, whose cloaked and 


ruffed effigy in this church still grasps the 
typical globe and quadrant, left a strange legacy 
for the encouragement of Reading maidservants. 
The churchwardens of the three parishes were 
every year to choose so many maidservants of 
five years’ standing, who were to meet and throw 
dice for a purse of ten pounds on Good Friday. 
‘‘Lucky money,” says Ashmole, “for I never 
yet heard of a maid who got the ten pounds 
but soon after found a good husband.” 

Quick-beating wings bear the crow to New- 
bury, where the fame of Jack of Newbury 
invites him to a moment’s rest on some house- 
roof of the quiet solid-looking town by the 
swift Kennet. Immortal Jack was a poor 
clothier, who, by prudence and industry, con- 
trived at last to set a hundred looms at work. 
When the Scotch invaded England, in Henry 
the Eighth’s reign, Jack’s quota of defence 
was four pikemen and two horsemen; but 
his generous heart disdained so poor a levy, 
and he marched northward, followed by fifty 
tall horsemen and fifty footmen, well armed 
and better clothed than any. If he ever 
reached Flodden, Jack no doubt did good 
service there against the Seottish spears. 
When the king returned to England, he went 
to see the brave clothier, and was splendidly 
feasted by Jack, who sensibly refused the invi- 
dious honour of knighthood. This worthy 
man’s best work was carrying to a conclusion 
a commercial treaty with France and the low 
countries, which Wolsey for a long time 
thwarted, suspecting Jack of Lutheran prin- 
ciples. But Jack was bold, and said: “ 1f my 
Lord Chancellor’s father had been no faster in 
killing calves than my Lord Chancellor is in 
despatching of poor men’s suits, I think he 
would never have worn a mitre.” Jack is the 
hero of Newbury: an incitement to poor men’s 
sons for century after century: a ceaseless 
source of goodand blessing tothe Berkshiretown. 

The reformers were much persecuted at 
Newbury. Three martyrs were burnt at the 
sand pits, a quarter of a mile from the town. 
When they came to the stake they fell to the 
ground. Palmer, one of them, a fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, repeated the thirty-first 
Psalm, and then all rose and kissed the stake. 
When Palmer warned the Newbury people of 
Popish practices, a brutal bailiffs servant flung 
a fagot, and struck him in the face. The 
sheriff broke the rascal’s head for it, calling 
him a cruel tormentor. When the quick flames 
began to dart upward, the three martyrs held 
up their hands to Heaven, and crying, “ Lord 
Jesus strengthen us!” died peaceably. 

In the civil war, Newbury was the scene of 
two hot battles. In the first, the cavalier 
officers fought in their shirts, not waiting to 
put on their doublets before they took horse. 
Essex’s men wore branches of fern and thorn in 
their hats. The London train-bands held very 
firm at Newbury Marsh, though Prince Rupert 
charged them with the war cry of ‘* Queen Mary 
in the field!” 





Six thousand men were left upon | 





the ground. Eventually, after six hours’ fight- 
ing, Essex retired to Reading, Prince Rupert 
cutting his rear guard to pieces as it got en- 
tangled in Dead Man’s-lane, near ‘Theale. 
That same night sixty cartloads of slain were 
brought into Newbury, including the blameless 
Falkland, the cavalier ‘‘ sans peur et sans re- 
proche,” who had predicted his own death. 
A poplar still marks the spot where he fell. 
The young Earl of Carnarvon, who led the 
cavalry, was brought back to Newbury thrown 
across a horse “ like a dead calf.” The second 
battle was in 1644. Charles was on his way 
to relieve Donnington Castle. Manchester's 
army first attacked Shaw House, while Waller, 
crossing the Lambourn, seized Speen—a sub- 
urban village—and attacked the king's horse. 
The Puritans advanced on Shaw House, sing- 
ing psalms. Colonel Lisle, unarmed and in his 
Holland shirt, chased them bravely, shouting, 
“For the Crown!” “For Prince Charles!” 
“For the Duke of York!” while the bullets 
stormed on them from the windows and para- 
pets of the manor house. Cloud after cloud 
of pikemen gave way before the cavalier 
charges. From that stately old red brick 
Elizabethan house, which the crow still sees 
surrounded by old-fashioned gardens, the cava- 
liers shouted approval of brave Colonel Lisle 
and his deeds. At last the king’s men drew off 
to Donnington, and thence to Oxford on a fine 
moonlight night: sullenly leaving the church 
where Jack of Newbury lies buried and the 
market house which contains his son’s portrait. 

One waft of the wing brings the crow to 
Donnington, to that fine old ruin falsely sup- 
posed to be the castle given to Chaucer by 
John of Gaunt. It did, however, really belong 
to the poet's grand-daughter, Alice, and the 
great oaks in the park were probably planted 
by Thomas Chaucer, the poet's son. ‘This 
castle is the spot held so bravely for the king 
by Colonel Boys, who being told of three of 
the towers being down, and that the Puritans 
would give no quarter, and would not leave one 
stone upon another, exclaimed, like a brave 
cavalier as he was: “That he was not bound 
to repair the castle, but, by God's help, he 
would keep the ground for the king.” 

Now, fast towards Wiltshire and the broad 
downs, where the wind blows free as over the 
ocean, the crow speeds its flight. 





FATAL ZERO. 
A DIARY KEPT AT HOMBURG : A SHORT SERIAL STORY. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Fripay.—Just returned from Frankfort. 
Such a charming old town, refreshing to 
see in its reverend innocence and hoariness, 
after the flaunting garishness of that new 
and wicked spot. I saw the merchant, who 
received me very graciously, and had 
lunch ready. After it was over we talked 
of business, and he began by saying that he 
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had determined to give the sum he had 
offered before, and no more. Something 
prompted me at that moment to try and 
do something for my friend, and act a 
little, though I doubt if it was strictly 
conscientious. Still, making a bargain is 
making a bargain, and I boldly said that 
it was too little, out of the question, &c. 
He was a Jew, and I think not disappointed 
that there was to be some “haggling.” On 
that we set to work; my pet should have 
seen the latent diplomatic powers I called 
into play. Will you believe me—if I did not 
triumph over the Jew in the end, and ob- 
tain a hundred pounds more for my friend ! 
A memorandum was signed, and a day 
named for me to go before the consul, and 
finally conclude the matter. I am greatly 
elated at this little victory. On coming 
home, I found Grainger waiting at the 
train. My first impulse was to tell him of 
what I had done; but a wiser discretion 
checked me. Here again is a little disci- 
pline; and it seems to me, on analysis, 
that this wish of communicating news, &c., 
is a mere shape of vanity, and arises from 
no desire to gratify or amuse any one else. 
He told me he had not played the whole 
day, but that he had amused himself watch- 
ing the game, and trying whether there 
was anything in what I had said. 

“Well, I spent two hours in that way,” 
he said, ‘and, my dear friend, I must give 
it against you. Our friend the Pasha, as 
you called him, is right. You don’t know 
what that man knows.” 

“* He is a shallow creature, I know,” I 
said; ‘‘I wonder how he is even tolerated 
here.” 

“That fellow has a history, I can tell 
you. Harems and seraglios, and sacks, 
and all that. Romantic to a degree.” 

‘“* Romantic,” I said, angrily; “that is 
the genteel name for vice and villany and 
rascaldom.” 

“Hush! here he is. I mustn’t abuse 
him, as he has me bound—I mean I mustn’t 
let him hear me abuse him.” 

D’Eyncourt came up, his head back, his 
round hat back also, and with a little pink 
on the centre of his “ mutton-fat’’ cheeks. 

“ Well?” he said, “ going in to play— 
to step into the bird-lime, and try a 
system ?” 

“T can’t play,” said Grainger. “I am 
going to give up. It’s a struggle, and it’s 
for the best.” 

“What! going to reform? How many 
tricks have you tried in your life, my 
friend? Is this the last ?” 





“Tricks, Mr. D’Eyncourt ?” said Grain- 
ger, colouring. ‘“ Tricks?” 

The other put his head further back, as 
if to get a good look, and said, coldly, “I 
repeat, tricks, Mr. Grainger.” 

The other, muttering something to him- 
self, looked down. 

“Yes, I always speak plain. Well, 
come in, and let us look at the game. D’ye 
hear ?” 

“No use asking you, Austen,” said 
Grainger, as it were obeying an order; 
“and I won’t press you to come. Only 
one moment.” 

He looked very helpless and appealingly 
at me. 

“Oh, I forgot,” said D’Eyncourt ; “ you 
mentioned something about scruples. Stay 
with your friend. There’s Colonel Manby, 
yonder.” 

I had already, my pet will remember, 
rather qualified the resolution I had taken 
about going into the rooms. In that way, 
I believe, we are rot responsible, in an 
sort, for the doings of the wicked—at least 
as regards men—in different actions. As 
well might we look into the lives of all 
friends’ jealously, and “ cut” every one of 
them—fathers, brothers—who had done 
anything that was not quite correct. I 
said : 

“‘T have no scruples of the kind. Merely 
walking through, or looking on, does not 
affect the question.” 

High play was going on; the count with 
the worn face was in his place, his little 


bale of clean notes before him. 
“Ah, there he is!” said D’Eyncourt. 
“‘ They have got their pigeon. Let me see. 


How many feathers has he left? Just a 
few, but enough to play with. Yes, the 
are giving him two or three back, to stic 
into his wing, if he can.” 

There was a crowd opposite, uttering 
the usual ejaculations—much as what the 
lower Irish do when a strange story is 
told to them : “Il a gagné,” “ C’est le max- 
i-moom’’—so they pronounce it. ‘ Fooh !” 
the breath being drawn in between the 
teeth. 


“The old story,” said D’Eyncourt, con- | 


temptuously. 
* Only begin, 
And then win ; 
That’s their ruse, 
To make you lose ;— 


a little gambling proverb of my own. He | 


should be told of the new system.” 
I had been watching the player, and an 
idea occurred to me. I snatched a card 
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and a pin. It is a duty, surely, to give a 
lesson now and again to the foolish. It is 
serving the world and society. 

“Now,” I said, coolly, “what if I tell 
you how he ought to play to win? What 
will you say to my common sense then ?” 

9 t will I say? Your common 
sense! I am sure I can’t tell.” 

“You shall be told, then; and you be 
witness, Grainger.” 

Red had come up three times. 
I said, “ let him put on black.” 

“No,” said Grainger. ‘Don’t you see 
—he is going for the run.” 

“Well, what do you say?” I said to 
D’Eyncourt. 

« Nothing,” he answered ; “‘ why should 
I t ” 

The player did “ go for the run,” with his 
“maximum,” and away it fluttered to the 
green leather tomb of the capulets, the 
slab of which shut down on it with a fatal 
click. I said nothing. The player then 
waited until two deals had intervened. 

“‘ Now,” I said, “let him put on red, and 
he will win.” 

He almost seemed to have heard me. 
Down went his maximum, pushed across 
with trembling fingers; and in a few 
seconds was heard the chant, “ Rouge 
gagne, et couleur.” 

I will not dwell on this, for fear of tiring 
my pet; but I will tell the whole scene to 
her later. But “suffice it to say,” as the 
novelists are fond of repeating, I really 
foretold nearly every successful colour, and, 
by some mysterious rapport, the count 
seemed to follow or anticipate every pro- 
phecy of mine. 

“ By G—,” said Grainger, in a strange 
excitement, “it’s devilry or magic! For 
Heaven’s sake lend me, do, some one, three 
naps—only three—one, then—one! Well, 
then a double florin; you won’t refuse 
that ?” 

“‘Recollect your promise,” I whispered 
to him—‘“your resolution, your solemn 
resolution.” 

“Folly!” he said; “you are robbing 
me at this moment; it is cruel of you.” 

I was watching D’Eyncourt. He was 
biting his lips with vexation. I could not 
resist. 

“You won’t admit my common sense,” I 
said; ‘it is not to be expected.” 

“It is easy to play a game with a pin and 
a card; back your opinion with money, and 
I'll do the same.” 

“T never play,” I said, coldly, “and 
never shall. There are some whom it is 


“ Now,” 





hopeless to convince of the difference of a 
mere mathematical study and a pursuit so 
dangerous and deadly to both soul and 
body.” 

“Caution, religion, and the theological 
virtues. Good. Now, there go my five 
louis on red.” 

“Tf you wait, about twice more,” I said, 
calmly, “you would have a better chance. 
I hardly think red could come up now.” 

“ Rouge perd, et couleur” came before he 
could actually answer me. I went on. 

“T dare say there might be a chance for 

ou now, if you would risk it.” 

“T shall go on black,” he said, putting 
down ten louis. 

Again, “ Rouge gagne, et couleur |” 

So it went on, I, with a most extraordi- 
nary success in my guess, being astray not 
more than thre or four times; and when 
I showed the card, the pin-holes all cer- 
tainly fell into the shape I had predicted. 
Mr. D’Eyncourt, however, had lost over 
fifty louis. 

“ This comes,” he said, “of playing with 
people talking about you, pestering you 
with systems and cards and pins. There, 
Manby—there’s a gentleman here turned 
prophet. He’ll tell you something about 
the Derby.” 

Before I could reply he was gone, and I 
turned to Grainger. 

“He is inclined to be insolent,” I said, 
“and I am not inclined to put up with it. 
Like any one who cannot bear to be told 
they are in the wrong, he wishes to give 
vent to his own spleen and malice.” 

-Grainger was hardly attending. 

“Why didn’t you let me? I might 
have been rich this moment; I'd have 
made three hundred louis in the wake of 
that fellow. I might have been free from 
him, and, but for my slavery, I might have 
paid my bill at the lodgings.” 

“Ts it so much ?” I asked. 

“Two hundred florins—a wretched sum. 
But he is insolent enough for its being 
ten thousand.” 

“Ts that all?” I said. “We are very 
poor, as you know, Grainger; but if a hun- 
dred florins will help, I can let you have 
that much, but you must solemnly swear; 
not a florin goes down on that green cloth. 
An oath on your Bible, mind.” 

“T'll swear anything,” he said. “You 
are noble, and have always treated me 
nobly, whatever I may have said. Still,” 
he added, suddenly, “you know it is not 


so heavy an obligation. You admit that? , 


Only a few pounds, you know.” 
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There was something in his tone that 
rather jarred on me, but I recollected that 
he was always subject to these alternations, 
passing from a most cordial, genial, and 
even softened tone, into a cold, bitter, and 
hostile manner. It was his way. He was 
a disappointed man, so we must have al- 
lowance. So that day terminated. Some- 
how the calm country town monotony of 
mind which I had brought with me seems 
to have given way a little before the whirl, 
as it were, of this place—the strange 
figures, the dramatic incidents, the curious 
motives of this place. But I am learning 
precious lessons. It is like tonics and 
cold baths for the mind. After all, how 
many of us go through life without hav- 
ing even the faintest conception of what 
is going on, no conception of what atti- 
tudes, and motions, and wonderful freaks 
the human mind is eapable of. Novels 
and plays tell us a good deal, but we do 
not believe in them. One day lets in a 
light worth a thousand of Mudie’s “ sets.” 
Shall I own that I dwell with compla- 
cency on the fact that I, a mere rustic, 
ungraduated in the world’s devices, should 
have held “my own” in that little scene 
to-day, by the sheer force of good plain 
sense and reason? Thank Heaven, I am 
growing better every hour! MHeaven is 
very good to us, certainly. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tugspay.—An interval of some days has 
passed without my writing a line. The 
fact is, the hours are running by so fast, 
and so many little events crowd into the 
day, that I have hardly time to do any- 
thing. I have even got a little backward 
in my letters to my pet. I have been 
making a sort of study of this mysterious 
and dangerous science of chances, which is 
luring all these poor souls to destruction. 
It is one of the most curious subjects of 
inquiry, and there can be no doubt that 
there is more in it than the common vulgar 
affectation of superior knowledge will 
admit. If I could but freshen up my old 
mathematics, I could work the thing out 
regularly. The doctor tells me that having 
something of interest thus to amuse and 
occupy the mind is the real secret of 
my improvement. I could have told 
him that. Shall I own to another dis- 
covery I have made, viz., that when Me- 
phistopheles is playing for souls, he does 
it with tolerable fairness. I constantly 
hear men, Englishmen too, going out with 
flushed faces, and muttering, “ Pack of 





19? 


d—d swindlers — set of cheats 


& very narrow scrutiny compels me to own | 


that their dealings are fair, or seem fair. 
Shall I go further, and say that they really 
seem to pat themselves at a disadvantage 
with those they encounter. That, of course, 
is their business, not mine. I spent four 
hours the other morning watching the 
game, and I suppose riddled some half a 
dozen cards with pin-holes. The result 
was the same in the main. I see the 
system like a revelation, adding to it, from 
experience, this rider: the splendid gitt of 
self-restraint. There they all break down ; 


Now, | 


tp 





they cannot halt in time, even for five _ 


minutes. One would be tempted to go 


and whisper this simple recipe to each one 1 


of the poor dupes who are rushing down 
this fatal hill; but it is not my business. 
Quem Deus vult perdere. I could not save 
them, though he could. I see at these 
little seats of extortion—the stalls where 
they sell photographs and ornaments at 
literally double the price they can be had 
anywhere else—I see absolute treatises on 
the game. One a serious volume at twenty 
francs; the others little handbooks at a 
franc, giving “a sure and infallible method 
for winning.” These little impostures were 


diverting from the solemn tables set out | 


and the grand terms. “The intermit- 


tance,” “series,” and the oracular advice. | 


The qualities requisite for the gambler are 
to be “courage, vigour, élan, coolness, and 
insensibility.” “System,” above all, must 
be pursued (and so far I go with him) ; 
“otherwise,” he adds, gravely, “you will 
indeed remain a simple player (joueur), 
but you will never become specwlatewr.” 
He fills pages with his various recipes, but 
at the end announces that without a 
capital of some fowr thousand florins you 
will not have “a seeure base of operation 
to work from.” And yet I see this rubbish 
in the hands of many a poor fool; and, 
what is more, I see many a greater fool 
sitting industriously with his book and two 
pencils, one red and one black, marking 
the colours. One dreadful old fellow, who 


is nearly blind, has a complete apparatus— | 


a little dial, mounted on a pincushion, and 


bristling all over with red and black- | 


headed pins, which he shifts about, and 
not for half an hour, perhaps, will the safe 
combination he so desires, arise, and then 
he plays his miserable florin. Ofcourse he 
loses, as indeed I could have told him. I 
was almost tempted to lay my hand upon 
his arm and check him; but, as I have 
said so often, that is not my business. 
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Sometimes I see a comic incident—the 
table laden with gold and covered with 
billets, and the croupier touching each 
with the magic rake, repeating aloud the 
sums staked. “L’or va au rouleau!” 
(This always in a growl, as who should 
say, “We have you.”’) “ Vin-sang louis au 
bilyet!” (This in a mournful manner of 
expostulation, as who should say, “ Why 
not all the bilyet?”) And “ Moetyez 4 la 
masse !’’ (This very sharp and short, like 
the click of a trigger before firing.) An 
humble fellow has laid down his double 
Frederick, a good stake, but modest, seem- 
ing more than it is among the surrounding 
magnificence. The dealer is about to begin, 
when, in a fit of compunction, the man 
calls out, “ Moitié 4 la masse!’’ and causes 
a perfect roar in the gallery. Yet these 
men had their Leni end two hundred 
louis, their ‘ maximoom” even, depend- 
So they laughed and 


its hardest work. 
The gardens are getting dull enough; I 


| grow tired of the regularity of the music, 


coming at that one hour. Yet there are 
people who stay here the whole winter. 

A letter from my pet, lying on the table, 
waiting for me. Very long and full of 
news. I shall paste it in this place. 

“ My own DEAREST ALFRED,—God in his 
infinite mercy be thanked and praised, for 
the delightful news each one of your dear 
letters brings us. Such unhoped-for bles- 
sings from Homburg, and, indeed, shall I 
confess it, when I parted from you, I had a 
horrid, miserable, presentiment, that it was 
to be the last time I was ever to see that 
dear face again. I did not let you know 
the agonies I was suffering. For it was for 
your own dear health, though I had not 
the least hope that it would be benefited. 
But thank God that it is so. Now I shall 
say no more on that. 

“How charming, how amusing, how in- 
teresting is your diary, dearest Alfred! I 


| have read no novel that comes near to it 


for interest. So acute, so full of observa- 
tion, such a knowledge of human character. 
It brings the whole scene before me; these 
dreadful people, and that terrible play, and 


what a picture! it comes back on me at 
| nights in dreams, and I see their distorted 


faces, and the agonies of the poor creatures. 
And to think of these wicked, cruel, crea- 
tures fattening on the innocent! Such life 
and character, it is too graphic. That figure 
of the tight-laced man walking about is a 


_ portrait, and so is that of that cold-blooded 





Mr. D’Eyncourt. I have read it over two or 
three times to our little darlings, at least 
the portions they are likely to understand, 
and they laughed so. Mr. , our dear 
friend and benefactor, was greatly amused, 
and said in a joking way, we should see 
you turning gambler yourself, you were so 
violent against them. He took their part 
and said they were no more than a regis- 
tered—just like any of our railway or 
banking-companies, who took the money of 
widows and orphans, and there was nothing 
said about it. 

“Oh, how strange, how wonderful your 
meeting Grainger. PoorGrainger! I suppose 
I may call him now. Indeed I feel for him, 
and you can tell him so from me, for I have 
much to reproach myself about him. I was 
very foolish then and thought that amus- 
ing myself with gentlemen was the most 
entertaining thing in the world, as you 
said once to me, ‘having a number of the 
scalps hanging at my waist.’ Do tell 
him I hope he has quite forgiven me. 





“ Dearest, I write the above for you to | 


show to Grainger. Do not, I conjure you, 
offend him in any way, for I know, which 
you cannot know, he never has forgiven 
me, or never will forgive me. I saw enough 
of him to know that he is vindictive; and 
indeed he threatened, the very last inter- 
view, that he would live to punish you, and 
me, through you. This, indeed, is making 
me most uneasy, and I do wish he was not 
there, or you away. But there is only ten 
days more, thank Heaven; so be very kind 
to him, or if you see that is no good, keep 
him at a distance.” 

My poor little Dora! What a wonderful 
head it has, peopled with nightmares. Let 
me point out to her the inconsistency of 
her previous little advice : 

“ Be very kind to him, and keep him at a 
distance.”” She must send me a recipe for 
this mysterious double duty ; for, for the 
life, I don’t know how to begin it. There 
is a smack of the country town in it; but 
I am afraid for the world its little advice is 
not of the soundest. Dearest, affection is 
your strong point, outside that charmed 
circle, I am afraid—but I won’t say any 
more. 


“Mr. B 





written about Grainger bears out what I 
fear. The man is trying to get an influence 
over you for ends of his own. He says it 
is transparently clear, and is going to write 
to you himself to be on your guard. He 


joins me in this warning. | 
He says that everything that you have | 
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has seen more of the world, dearest, and, 
as I say, he has entirely based his opinion 
on these little points, which he says ‘ were 
unconsciously revealed’ in your diary.” 

Now, here again I must pause to give a 
little lecture to my pet. This history was 
meant entirely for her own gentle eyes; 
in it I unfold my most secret thoughts and 
speculations. I confess I did not think it 
would be exhibited to Mr. , benefactor 
as he is of mine, and as I must call him. 
Through every mind are coursing the 
strangest inconsistencies, wishes, plans, 
ideas, which one would be ashamed to 
admit the existence of to any one, save 
the dearest. Outwardly the wise man will 
not let such interior feelings affect his 
actions. So in future, I trust my darling 
won’t exhibit my nonsense to any one, 
especially as it has brought me into dis- 
credit with Mr. » who, you see, has 
formed already rather a low opinion of my 
strength of mind. I am sorry he thinks so 
poorly of me, yet he is welcome indeed. 
For never, never can I forget the kindness 
he has loaded me with. He has saved my 
life, and saved our little home; for I shall 
return strong and healthy, please God. 
Still he does not know me, nor what a 
discipline I have subjected myself to all 
my life. 

What oddities there are in these various 
foreign countries, and nothing more odd 
here than this—Homburg itself is quite 
Protestant, with about fifty Catholics or 
so; yet we walk across a few fields and we 
come upon a purely Catholic little village 
called Kirdorff, in which it is said there 
is not a single Protestant. In another 
direction three miles off, there is a village 
as purely Huguenot, composed entirely of 
French Protestants, who talk in some mys- 
terious compound of old French and Ger- 
man. These, I say, seem what a precise 
English friend called ‘quite refreshing 
ethnological eccentricities.”” From Kirdorff 
comes news that a German archbishop is 
to preach and confirm on Sunday. It 
was a pleasant walk in the fresh air of a 
morning that seemed to hide its face co- 
quettishly under a thin veil and whisper, 
“ By-and-by yon witi see my face in all its 
splendour.”” A queer little German village 
of thick raw reds and greens- which are so 











uncomfortable to look at, good houses built 
of very rude bricks and framework ; but a 
really fine church with two tall spires. In 
this little spot, whose street winds and 
turns a great deal, they have tried in their 
honest simple way to do honour to their 
visitor. There are green triumphal arches 
of fir, surmounted each with a cross, and 
every house is festooned with green gar- 
lands of fir. The whole town was literally 
gathered in this handsome church; not 
head was in any window; the men at one 
side, grim, rather gaunt creatures, and the 
women at the other side. It had all the 
air of a little village festival—innocent, 
pretty, fervent, with the rows of young 
girls in white and flowers, waiting for con- 
firmation. Now the archbishop, a tall 
figure with a good massive head, is preach- 
ing with extraordinary earnestness, and 
gestures, and tones, which are really new 
and dramatic, and which at home might 
enliven some of our sermons. Then the 
rude German voices are raised in their 
favourite hymns, given out with stentorian 
power, moving slowly and lumberingly, but 
still with fine effect. I cannot but think if 
the gang of money changers yonder, whose 
rival temple I can see from the porch, who 
if they were driven out, as they shortly will 
be, would not scruple to set their infamous 
wheels and tables in this sacred precinct, 
should no other place be found. The con- 
trast was indeed wonderful; but I am a 
little staggered by seeing next me a very 
notorious croupier, with his little boy and a 
hymn-book in his hand. The respectable 
name of “the Bank” I suppose has blinded 
him. Iam glad to see all the carriages in 
Homburg have driven out to this form at 
Mortfleurs, and I can make out at the top 
some fair English girls who do not belong 
to that fold; but who look on with a re- 
spectful attention. 
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